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Volume XVI His question: Shall the U.S. write Canada’s tariff ? Number 4 
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Tse : 
When tempted to over-imdulge 
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Be moderate—be moderate in all 
things, even in smoking. Avoid that 
future shadow* by avoiding over- 
indulgence, if you would maintain 
that modern, ever-youthful fig- 
ure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” | 
Lucky Strike, the finest Cig- 
arette you ever smoked, made 
of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the,Crop—“IT’S 
TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an extra, secret heating 
process. Everyone knows that 
heat purifies and so 20,679 
physicians say that Luckies are 
less irritating to your throat. 
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= “It’s toasted” ss 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 

















*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 
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Zenitherm Walls in the 
Horn and Hardart Res- 
taurant at 3413 Wood- 
land Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 


Ralph B. Bencker 
Architect 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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‘Beauty in “Business 
means more business 


HE demand for Zenitherm, that modern fabricated material which “looks 
and wears like some rare Italian marble,” is just where you would expect to 
find it—among the country’s leading industries and businesses. 


The Horn and Hardart Philadelphia Sandwich Shop, here illustrated, is a typical 

example of Zenitherm’s ability to beautify its surroundings. Deliciously pre- 
ared food, served in a palatial atmosphere not only pleases the eye, but tempts 
oth appetite and pocketbook. 

So successful was the initial installation of Zenitherm in Horn and Hardart’s 

Chain that the second quickly followed and others have been ordered. 


| Zenitherm is the new mode in walls and floors. It is as correct for Old World 
Periods as for Modern Motifs. There are twenty-one different color tones. 


Is it hard to install? Not at all. It is sawed, nailed and worked like wood. 


Another point, soap and water keep it spot- 
lessly clean. 
Your Architect or Decorator can tell you all Wa FEI, 


about Zenitherm, or write us direct. 


7 ENLEELERM 


ZENITHERM COMPANY, INC., KEARNY, N. J. 
110 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 





Zenitherm Walls in the 
Horn and Hardart Sand- 
wich Shop at 114-116 
South 18th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Ralph B. Bencker 
Architect 
Philadelphia, Penna, 
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fly Thousand Fire Users SUY 


“WIS THE BIGGEST THING THAT'S 
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HOW THE AIR CONTAINER WORKS. (A) shows a cross section uninflated. When air is applied 
the “bridge” of rubber underneath the cord insert (B) is placed under compression by being 
forced into shape. Any puncture is instantly squeezed shut and sealed by compression. 


I T’S the biggest thing since balloons,” say Containers, made exclusively by Goodrich. 


tire users by the thousands. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
“The most revolutionary improvement in (Established 1870), Akron, Ohio. Pacific 
tire performance in years.” Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. In 


And they’re right. Measured in terms of Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, 


tire performance, economy and absolute Ontario. 
safety, the Goodrich Air Container is vastly 
more than the finest inner tube ever built. It 
seals punctures...makes the tire better...in- 
creases mileage...adds to safety through 
preventing punctures and blow-cuts 
... reduces tire care... eliminates 
premature and uneven wear. 

All of these advantages are to 
be found only in genuine Air 


Goodrich Air Containers 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles . Goodrich Silvertowns 


- another RB. F. Goodrich Product sive Zippers - Rubber Footwear .- Drug Sundries - Soles 


Heels . Hose . Belting . Packing . Molded Goods 
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BUILDING 
THE FORTRESSES 
OF HEALTH 


One of a series of mes- 
sages by Parke, Davis & 
Company, telling how 
the worker in medical 
science, the physician, 
and the maker of medi- 
cines are surrounding 
you with stronger health 
defenses year by year. 


Parke-Davis 
Products 


for your everyday 
needs 


Here are afew Parke- 
Davis preparations 
for yourpersonal use, 
made with the same 
exacting care which 
marks the manufac- 
ture of Parke-Davis 
medicines: 


Milk of Magnesia 
Mineral Oil (Heavy) 
Hydrogen 

Peroxide 
Standardized 

Cod-liver Oil 
Neko 

(Germicidal Soap) 
Shaving Cream 
Euthymol 

Tooth Paste 


Ask your druggist 
for Parke-Davis 
Products 


When the heroes 





in your 


blood send out an “S.0.S.” 


The victim of anemia is like a disabled ship 
at sea. The heroic red corpuscles in the 
blood, their number decimated by severe 
losses, or overtaxed by strain, do their best 
to send out signals of distress. 


Often these signals are only a paleness 
of the skin, or extreme tiredness from 
slight exertion. At other times the symp- 
toms are more complex and therefore more 
baffling. In any case, whether simple: or 
complex, no one but a physician can in- 
terpret these signals correctly. 


Some people still believe that all they 
need do to cure anemia is to take a “tonic” 
of one kind or another. Others think that 
the word “anemia” is synonymous with 
“paleness,” and parents carelessly say, “My 
daughter is just a little anemic—she will 
soon get over it.” But the matter can’t be 
dismissed so lightly as that. 


The various forms of anemia require 
different kinds of treatment. There are 
“primary” anemias and “secondary” ane- 
mias. The secondary variety often follows 
hemorrhage or accompanies some disease 


which impoverishes the blood, while the 
primary anemias (the “green sickness” of 
young girls, and pernicious anemia) have 
entirely different causes. Only a qualified 
physician can make an accurate diagnosis 
and prescribe the proper treatment. 


Recent significant discoveries 


Less than four years ago pernicious anemia 
was almost certain to have a fatal outcome. 
Then an important scientific discovery was 
made that practically assured rapid im- 
provement in most cases, 


And now, within the past year, Parke- 
Davis scientists, in collaboration with the 
staff of one of America’s leading uni- 
versities, have made a discovery which is 
accepted in medical circles as a still 
further advance in the conquest of per- 
nicious anemia. To nearly all who are 
afflicted the outlook has completely 
changed. Instead of finding themselves in 
a losing, almost hopeless battle, they may 
face the future cheerfully and with the 
well-founded hope of living long and 
healthy lives. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 
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Before 


YOU 


forget- 


—the chilly discomfort or 
the stifling heat that un- 
controlled radiators 
brought to home or office 
during the last winter, 
decide on Thermotrols to 
insure even comfort next 
winter. 


NOW is the time. 


The Thermotrol is just a 
simple thermostat valve 
that replaces the ordinary 
radiator valve. There's 
no trouble in installation 
and no unusual expense. 


Once adjusted — with a 
control that may be lock- 
ed or not, as you wish — 
you need never think of 
room temperatures again. 
As long as there’s fire in 
the boiler there’s the right 
amount of heat in the 
Thermotrol equipped 
room. 


Write us today for 


complete information. 


STERLING ENGINEERING Co. 
1643 Holton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Representatives in principal cities 
Foreign Representatives: 
England: Sarco Company, Ltd., 
133 Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. 
Japan: Okura & Company, 

30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
China: E. W. Langdon & Company, 
151 Avenue Foch, Shanghai, 
China, P. O. Box 1241. 
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Walsh for Bonus 
Sirs: 

Say, is Time trying to rook Senator Tom 
Walsh? In issue of July 7, you said he voted 
against the Soldier Bonus. He did not... 
(profanity deleted). He voted FOR the bonus, 
not once as some white-livered Senate sisters 
did, but TWICE ... to ride over President 
Coolidge’s veto. That bonus vote of his is going 
to help re-elect him this year and don’t you 
forget it! He’s a good guy, even if the photo of 
him you used don’t look it. 

PATRICK JOSEPH XAVIER MCGOVERN 
(1st Sergt. A. E. F.) 


Billings, Mont. 
To a Washington researcher, a thorough- 
going reprimand for gross error.—Eb. 
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Double Editors 
Sirs: 

In your issue of July 7 you were kind enough 
to carry a story concerning the Darling libel suit 
against The Taxi Weekly. In the centre of p. 28, 
surrounded by the story, you carried a picture 
supposedly of myself. 

I have received so many favorable comments 
concerning my improved good looks, as well as 
my “aggressive fighting face’ that I think it is 
only fair to you that I send you for future use a 
photograph of myself instead of my double. 

The photograph that you ran, I believe, is 
that of Mr. Innis Brown, managing editor of 
The American Golfer. For many years Mr. 
Brown and myself have been confused, and as 
[ am undoubtedly lesser known, I feel that 
perhaps Mr. Brown is not so complimented by 
being referred to as the editor of The Taxi 


Weekly. cee 





H. A. InNess Brown 
Editor 
The'Taxi Weekly 
New York, N. Y. 
To double Editors Brown, apologies for 
the confusion.—Ep 
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Nebraska’s Howard 
Sirs: 
The undersigned are either subscribers or 
readers of Time, and would be pleased to have 
| a report on Edgar Howard, member of the House 
of Representatives from Nebraska’s Third Con- 
gressional District. 
Otto F. WALTER 
GEORGE S. REEDER 
A. J. PHILLIPS 
HAROLD KRAMER 
Louis FIGHTNER 
H. H. Haun 
W. A. BARUCHER 

Columbus, Neb. 

The record of Representative Edgar 
Howard of the Third Nebraska District 
is as follows: 

Born: at Osceola, Iowa, Sept. 16, 1858 

Start in life: a printer's devil 

Career: aged 13, he went to work in a print- 
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shop at Glenwood, Iowa. He went to public 
school, worked his way through Western Col- 
legiate Institute, attended lowa College of Law. 
He became a tramp printer, a wandering news- 
writer, worked for journals throughout the U. S. 
Last subordinate job: as city editor of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Herald. In 1884 he married Eliza- 
beth Paisley Burtch of Clarinda, Iowa and settled 
in Nebraska. She gave him one son, Findley- 
for the past five years financial adviser to 
Salvador—and two daughters. He edited the 
Papillion (Neb.) Times. In 1591 he was al- 
ready full of Democratic sentiments; William 
Jennings Bryan made him his secretary, took 
him to Washington (paying his expenses, but 
no salary). This position lasted but a few 
months. Howard returned to Papillion, entered 
politics. Only straight Democrat running against 
the American Protective Association, Populist 
(“Demopop”’) and Republican candidates, he 
was elected to the State legislature in 1895. From 
1896 to 1900 he served as Probate Judge of 
Sarpy County. He purchased the Columbus 
(Neb.) Weekly Telegram, edited it. In 1917 he 
had one term as Nebraska’s lieutenant governor, 
returned to journalism, made the Telegram a 
daily in 1922. In 1923 he was elected to Con- 
gress, sold control of the Telegram, though he 
still writes for it daily and receives an editorial 
salary. 

In Congress: most entertaining of representa- 
tives, but no clown, he is a cogent contributor 
to the work of the committees on Public Lands, 
Territories, Indian Affairs, Coinage, Weights & 
Measures. He calls himself a “Free Democrat,” 
but is seldom not “regular.” He is friendly 
with Republican leaders like Speaker Longworth, 
Congressmen Tilson and Snell, whom he humor 
ously denounces. 

He is one of the last of the old-school Demo- 
cratic “statesmen.” 

He voted for: Restrictive Immigration (1923), 
the Soldier Bonus (1924), Farm Relief (1927, 
1928), the Farm Board (1929), the Jones 
(‘Five & Ten”) Act (1929). 

He voted against: the Tariff (1930), Tax 
Reduction (1924, 1926, 1928, 1929), the 
Navy’s 15-cruiser bill (1929), Reapportionment 
(1929). 

His vote is Dry; there is no rumor of his 
drinking. 

Regarding foreign affairs he describes himself 
as “an old-fashioned American,” favoring isola- 
tion, the Monroe Doctrine. 

Legislative hobbies: farm relief, protection of 
U. S. Indians, veterans’ care. On the first two, 
at least, he is an expert along party lines. 

In appearance he tries to resemble Bryan, 
facially better resembles Benjamin Franklin. He 
is heavy-set, bobbed-haired, mild-mannered 
He dresses in the traditional rusty-grey frock 
coat, the wide-brimmed black hat of Bryan and 
the oldtimers, which helps distinguish him among 
the more babbitty modern members. In_ the 
House his voice assumes a peculiar, almost cleri- 
cal (but not monotonous) drone. Then he is 
meek, likes to remind his listeners that his 
mother was a Quaker. His own faith is the 
Episcopalian. He drives out of Washington for 
Sunday services in country churches. He smokes 
three cigars a day, does not chew, swears private 
ly. His fraternal affiliations: Masons (32nd de 
gree, Knights Templar, Shriner), Rotary, Odd 
Fellows. 





(Continued on p. 8) 
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on their own account 


r In recent months several new men have come to Williams 
o- & Cunnyngham. 


), It has been said to us—“You must have several new 
es accounts through your new men.” 
* Answer “No; none.” 


These new men are good men. That's why they're here. 
They are contributing to and bettering the service this 
nt agency is giving its clients. 


We are making no overtures to advertisers whom these 
men served in their previous connections. We don't 
n, operate that way. 


“ There is a gossip current on the sidewalks that 1930 will 
see much shifting of advertising agency connections. 
- That is bad propaganda. 


- There may be some changes that are logical—the usual 
or quota. Unfortunately, there may be some changes that 
e are unjustified. 


Let your psychology be that of Not Changing Agencies; 
rather than Changing. 


We repeat that there are many good agencies; serving 
clients intelligently. 


And we are one of them. 


Williams & C unnyngham____ 
cAdvertising 


6 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago 
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Do As Your Dentist Tells You 


OU miss the most valuable service your 
dentist can render, if you delay calling on 
him until an aching tooth demands relief and 
repair. 
His highest function is to protect mouths 
and teeth against the very conditions from 


which most of his new patients suffer. 


That these conditions often threaten health 
and efficiency, suggests how important is his 


ability to prevent as well as correct them. 


Profit by his science and skill today. 


Lavoris 


page is a 
Dentist 


part of the 





in appreciation of more than 25 years’ 
- < 


Go to him for an examination. Make him your 
guide to oral and bodily health. Let him 
guard you against the rheumatism, neuritis, 
and heart and kidney disorders arising from 


oral infections. 


Take his findings seriously. Consult him 

regularly. Put yourself and those you cherish 

under his care. In all he advises, ““Do As Your 
Dentist Tells You.” 


LAVORIS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. - Toronto, Ontario 


Reciprocation Program tendered 
acceptance and good 


Used daily as a mouthwash and gargle, Lavoris not ge process to the farthest accessible corner of your 
only sweeps the spaces between your teeth free of mouth and throat. Your dentist welcomes its aid 


mucus and food particles; it extends this cleansing 


in preserving the integrity of your teeth and gums 
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HUDSON 


is World’s Largest Selling 
“EIGHT” 


Registrations officially recorded by every State 


in the Union show that for this year more 
Hudson Eights have been delivered to con- 


sumers than any other Eight in the world. 


The public’s award of eight-cylinder 
leadership to Hudson comes in a year 
when eight-cylinder cars are in the 
spotlight of motor attention and scru- 
tiny. All Eights have been widely and 
carefully studied; eight-cylinder rivalry 
has been keen. And out of this situa- 
tion has come the public’s verdict for 
Hudson. 


Proving how Hudson’s performance de- 
serves this leadership, 25 stock cars 
were subjected, in a nation-wide test, to 
a solid week’s non-stop run. All con- 
ditions of weather and roads were en- 
countered. Some of these runs were 
made over country highways — some 
were altogether city driving. In each 


Vietor in California Tests 


With nearly all makes submitting bids, 
Hudson’s Great Eight, with 100% 
score, overwhelmed all competition in 
tests conducted in the purchase of cars 
for the department of Highway 
Control of the State of California. 


Here is the Why of Hudson Eight Leadership 


instance the motors ran without stop 
for 168 hours—7 days. 


Average gas consumption in 124,750 
miles was 14.585 miles per gallon. Top 
speed exceeded 80 miles an hour. Brak- 
ing efficiency was approximately twice 
police standard. Acceleration tests ex- 


ceeded all previous Hudson records. 
Not a car or motor failed. 


This great test proved reliability and 
performance in every driving condition. 
It proved economy such as no one ever 
expected in an Eight. It proved smooth- 
ness and riding ease, for such runs 
would be impossible without these qual- 
ities. Your dealers stand ready to prove 
to you personally similar abilities and 
similar leadership. 


Wins Famous Tour de France 


Against eighty-seven cars from every 
country, Hudson-Essex scored 100% in 
winning the highest honor including the 
Ansaldo Cup in the nine-day Tour de 
France, most celebrated of the annual 
tests staged on the European Continent. 


"1050 for the Nine other models just as attrac- 
tively priced. Wide range of colors. 
COACH All prices f. o. b. Detroit, Factory. 
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a KRO-FLITE! 


Tue Kro-Fuite is the toughest golf ball in 
the world. Not even the vicious Guillotine 
has ever been able to cut it. 

And that Guillotine gives a golf ball 
rougher treatment than it would ever meet 
in actual play. The heavily weighted steel 
knife hits the ball exactly as a viciously- 
topped iron shot hits it. 

Again and again, every well-known 
make of golf ball has been put to the 
Guillotine. And every single time, the 
Kro-Flite alone has carried off first honors. 

All the others have been rendered un- 
playable. But the worst damage the 
Kro-Flite has ever shown is a barely vis- 
ible dent. Always this amazing ball has 
come through in a playable condition— 
good for more holes than any ball ever 
made. And that goes for the Kro-Flite 


in the new 1931 size or the present size. | 


The Kro-Flite has Distance, too 


The Kro-Flite is also one of the longest 
golf balls made. 

In recent Driving Machine tests at 
Chicopee, Mass.; Putney, England; and 
Pinehurst, N. C.—with present size balls 
and balls in the new 1931 size—the 
Kro-Flite fell but a trifling distance be- 
hind its famous brother, the Spalding 
Ball. And this Spalding Ball is recognized 
by golf's finest players as the longest ball 
the game has ever known. 

Try Kro-Flite! If you play it without 
topping it—and we hope you will—youwill 
get distance to cheer about. If you do top 
it—and we hope you won’t—the Kro-Flite 
will come through undamaged, unhurt. 


© 1930, A. G. S. & BROS 
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Outside Congress: he lives with his wife at 
George Washington Inn, modest hotel opposite 
the House Office Building. There almost nightly 
he holds a non-betting card-game with such 
Congressmen as Garner of Texas, Ohio’s Brand. 
He likes to watch baseball games, horseraces. 
He says: “I am a natural sport.” He bitterly 
opposes Sunday blue-laws, will not attend Sab- 
bath sporting events. When in Nebraska he 
talks to the farmers in their own language, 
and to the Indians in theirs, being particularly 
adept at Santee Sioux, with which he baffled 
stenographic reporters at the Interparliamentary 
Union in Paris. 

impartial House observers rate him thus: a 
fine example of what Congressmen were in the 
last century, plus a pointed, ubiquitous sense of 








Epcar Howarp, M. C. 


. talks Santee Sioux and Farmer. 


humor. An adept at floor strategy able to 
transcend House rules of debate by his witty, 
original methods, thus an insidious protagonist 
of minority measures. Perhaps the greatest 
“character” in the House and the most uni- 
versally liked Congressman.—Eb. 





A 
“Spend Till It Hurts” 
Sirs: 

John Sherman once said “The way to resume 
specie payments is to resume them.’ The same 
would seem true with the much discussed im- 
provement in business conditions. 

The present difficulty is largely psychological. 
People fear to spend principally because of the 
thought that what may be bought at a certain 
price today may be bought for a few pennies 
less tomorrow. . . . 

The difference between periods of flush pros- 
perity and trade stagnation seldom seems to 
amount to more than 15%. 

The United States is a nation of some 130,000,- 
ooo people. Let the per capita expenditure for 
goods of all kinds be increased as much as ten 
cents per day, and we immediately put into cir- 
culation $13,000,000 which is not now circulat- 
ing, which would mean that at the end of a 
month $390,000,000 extra would have changed 
hands, and in the course of a year, $4,680,- 
000,000. 

If we wish to accelerate this return, publish- 
ers and publicists, trade organizations, chambers 
of commerce etc. can make common cause in a 
publicity campaign the slogan of which might be 
(paraphrasing Wartime Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
and other campaigns) “Spend Until It Hurts,” 
setting forth the reasons why. 


L. B. RosBerts 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Style Swiping 
Sirs: 

In your issue of July 14, you published a let- 
ter by De Witt and Van Aken, attorneys for 
Vogue. Because the name of my organization 


appears twice in the list against whom infringe- 
(Continued on p. 12) 
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INDIANA 
LIMESTONE: 


N the Fifth Avenue site of the 
old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, a 


modern office structure, the E npire- 
State Building, is being erected in part 
of Indiana Limestone. 

And further north, on Park Avenue 
between 49th and 50th Streets, the new 
Waldorf is coming into being. It, too, 
will be of Indiana Limestone. 

Here is striking proof of the belief of 
modern business in the dollars-and-cents 
appeal of this light-colored stone from 
the hills of southern Indiana. The di- 
recting heads of these enterprises know 
that where land values are high, build- 





Quarry view, Indiana Limestone Company, 
Bedford, Indiana. 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, now under construction, New York City. Schultze & Weaver, Archi- 
tects. Bernstein Cut Stone Co., Cut-stone Contractors. Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc., Builders. 
Gray Indiana Limestone from quarries of Indiana Limestone Company. 


ings of assured “drawing power” 
must be erected. Indiana Limestone 
is proving unmistakably that it at- 
tracts the best class of tenants. 

Low upkeep cost is a further ad- 
vantage of Indiana Limestone con- 
struction. This fine natural stone re- 
quires no costly cleaning. Its soft 
color-tones acquire with age a mel- 
lowness that but adds to the build- 
ing’s beauty. 

Most of the Indiana Limestone for 
modern buildings comes from the 
quarries of Indiana Limestone Com- 


pany. With unlimited supplies of 
stone and modern production meth- 
ods, we are able to supply Indiana 
Limestone anywhere in the country 
at prices that compare favorably with 
those of other building materials. 

We will gladly quote on any kind 
of building, large or small. Why not 
ask for a figure on your new project? 
An illustrated brochure showing 
various types of modern buildings of 
Indiana Limestone will be mailed on 
request. Address Box 1778, Service 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


COMPANY 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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It is easy to maintain an even temperature —not too hot, not too cold— 
throughout a building . .. to keep workers comfortable and contented, 
after Venturafin Unit Heaters are installed and heat becomes controlled. 


Equipped with an individual three-way heat control switch, each Venturafin 
Unit forces heated air at LOW, MEDIUM or HIGH speed—at exactly the 
required velocity to correct irregularities of temperature in a building. 
Individually adjustable streamline air-jet deflectors direct heated air in one 
or several directions simultaneously. Venturafin Unit Heaters force heated 
air where you want it, when you want it and as much as you want. 


Many are the unusual advantages offered by the Venturafin Method of 
Heating—cold corners and heat pockets disappear . . . no more wasteful 
heating of ceiling areas first . . . drafts are eliminated . . . absences of 
workers because of colds, headaches and similar ailments are reduced, and 
efficiency increased. 


Venturafin Units are ideal for heating factories, shops, stores, garages, 
and many other types of buildings, new or old. They are easy to install 
and can be used on high, medium or low pressure steam applications. Your 
heating contractor will be glad to give you complete information, or, write 
to the nearest American Blower office for the complete Venturafin Catalog. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
©) A. B. Corp., 1930 (1038) 


American Rlower 


rh VENTILATING; HEATING. AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF c a T SINCE 186A 
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METHOD OF HEATING 


Venturafin Units can be mounted on wall, column 
or ceiling with ordinary %-inch hanger pipes. 
Heat control with Venturafin Units becomes auto- 
matic by the application of a Mercoid Thermostat. 


Venturafin Units for industrials are equipped 
with a three-speed heat control switch. 
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ERVING in the Conquest of the Skies 


JN the growing aviation industry, American Steel Sheets 
are called upon for most exacting and important 
service— because these Sheets are dependable and meet 
qualifications that are necessarily strict. 


KrysToNneE Quality (steel alloyed with copper) is unexcelled for all outside 
uses. Culverts of this material make drier, safer landing fields. Hangars, 
shops, and sheds of Keystone Quality are fireproof and durable—and for all 
uses in construction or equipment to which sheet metal is suitable, there 
AMERICAN Sheets excel and render excellent service. 











AMERICAN products include a com- Supplied in Black Sheets, Galvanized 

plete line of Steel Sheets and Tin Sheets, Automobile Sheets, Formed 

Plates for all known uses. These Roofing and Siding Products, and 

Save with Stee] products have long been the choice Special Sheets for Special Purposes; 
—— of railroads, automobile makers, and also Tin and Terne Plates. Sold by 

rwe eave nestanch owisio, the construction interests—and now leading metal merchants. Write for 
mo.teo ereet manuracturers = COMmaand favor in the aviation field. interesting booklets and information. 








American Sheet and Tin Plate Company |/ Qué |) 
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HERE are many places 

where lovers of horses 
may ride—but where in the 
East is riding as enjoyable 
as at The Homestead? The 
entire countryside around 
Hot Springs probably is 
the most picturesque in all 
Virginia. Here you may 
enjoy any kind ofride your 
heart desires. Nowhere 
else will you find the 
diversification of trails. 
Noteventhecharm of Paris 
along the bridle paths of 
the Bois, or the lure of 
London from Rotten Row 
is attractive as the trails up 
in the Alleghanies from 


The Homestead. 


Some prefer the Open 
Trail, others Fort Indian 
Trail or the George Trail 
and so on down the line. 
First you find yourself 
riding out in the open. 
Now you are in the woods. 
The scene is always chang- 





HOT SPRINGS 


ing—forever different. 
No matter how often you 
ride, there is something 
new to see. The air is won- 
derful. It is fresh and it 
carries the scent of clean 
pines, cedars and every- 
thing woodsey. The Home- 
stead Trails are soft for 
easy riding. It is very 
peaceful in the sunshine, 
the wind touches your face 
and rustles away. We in- 
vite you to come! 


You will also enjoy the 
famous Hot Springs min- 
eral waters and the hydro- 
therapeutic treatments if 
you are feeling a bit run 
down. Three excellent golf 
courses and many tennis 
courts. 


Upon request we will for- 
ward a booklet fully de- 
scribing The Homestead. 
Kindly address Christian 
S. Andersen, Resident 
Manager. 


Reservations and transportation from New York may be secured 
from the Virginia Hot Springs office in the Ritz-Carlton. 
Daily through Pullman service from New York, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and other Ohio cities to the Virginia Hot Springs. 


Che HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Summer Temperature Averages 66° 














ment suits were instituted I believe that I have 
something to say that . . . will show by what 
some of these suits were motivated. 

About three years ago the Marion Dress Co. 
and the Leading Dress Co. asked us to pre- 
pare a full page opening season announcement to 
appear in Women’s Wear ... informing the 
trade that the Fall lines would formally open on 
a given date. 

The week previous an artist with whom we 
never did business submitted samples of his 
work which pleased us. We instructed him to 
make type layouts, and we gave him the texts 
of the ads. He submitted a layout for each or- 
ganization, and included therein an illustration 
for each. . . . We asked the artist where he got 
these ideas for the illustrations, and he stated it 
was all original. We showed them to the clients, 
who accepted them, and the ads appeared. A 
few days later Vogue instituted two suits for a 
large sum of money. 

The writer called on De Witt and Van Aken, 
and explained the situation. He _ specifically 
called the lawyer’s attention to the fact that 
these illustrations had nothing to do with the 
ads, and that the concerns did not infer any- 
where in their copy that these dresses, which 
were a negligible part of the illustration, were 
their own creations or any part of their line. 
The lawyer (I think it was Van Aken) told me 
that this didn’t release us from any responsibil- 
ity, and that they were forced to go through 
with their suit because the Infringement De- 
partment was under a heavy expense and there 
was no other way of contributing to it except in 
such cases as ours. 

We immediately released the clients from all 
responsibility, because they were also served, and 
we settled the suit for $250. 

The curious part of this whole matter of in- 
fringement is that it is utterly impossible to 
check up on all magazines in the matter of art 
work; and that this business of styling is such 
a terribly involved one that I doubt whether 
any illustration of any garment, anywhere in 
America, .is absolutely original with its creator. 
As an authority in the ready-to-wear business, 
who has studied that field for 15 years, I can 


| safely state that less than 10% of all so-called 


original styles are really original. Style swiping 
is the bane of the business and in this country 
it is almost impossible to be original because the 
designers and sketchers are definitely influenced 
by merchandise seen elsewhere, and shipped by 
the French creators. .. . 

It is, therefore, my opinion that Trme could 
do a commendable piece of work by advocating 
the following ruling: 

An illustration should not be considered in- 


| fringement or piracy if the responsible party 


can prove that he was ignorant of the matter, 
and that the infringement was not used for 
the purpose of selling the specific illustrated 
article; or giving the impression that the illus- 
trated article was created by the advertiser, and 
was illustrated for the purpose of selling. 

I also notice in this letter by De Witt and 
Van Aken that the lists represents art services, 
department stores and publishers. Inasmuch as 
nobody else, to our knowledge, represents art 
service, it is to be inferred that H. Serwer, Inc. is 
the art service. If this were true, we would quite 
obviously be responsible for the infringement, 
instead of which we are an advertising agency 
which in its service buys art work—and in good 
faith. 

Harry SERWER 

H. Serwer, Inc. 

New York City 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
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Radio Station Directors Hear ALL The 
Programs— Here's What They Say About 


Mewes cling 


Significant news events dramatized and re-enacted under the 


direction of TIME’s editors, recorded in Judson Studios (New 
York), presented by more than 70 U. S. stations each week. 





‘‘Presenting news in the dramatic form used in NewsActing is an outstanding feature,”’ 
—Caru E. Haymonp (KMO). ‘'Great possibilities . . . the best thing yet,’’—EpGar 
Twam.ey (WOC). “Greatest listener interest . . . very novel,’’-—Curtis Musuuitz 
(WGBF). ‘‘Totally different from anything on the air today and is a service in every 
sense of the word,’’—W. J. Roruscuitp (WTAD). “‘One of the most interesting features 


yet offered the listener,’’—D. E. Kenprick(WFIW). ‘‘NewsActing records are splendid,’’ 
—Jean W. Hicut (WLIT). ‘Programs like this will be considered the best radio 


entertainment in the future,’",-—W. Watrer Tison (WFLA). ‘‘Excellent ... We receive 
- many very favorable comments,’’—E. E. Kuurpacn (KGCX). ‘‘Finest feature we 
have ever had, interest in it is very keen,’’-—Dorotuy Lyons (KIT). ‘‘The most inter- 
esting feature that has yet been offered,’’-—Frank S. Lanz (WDOD). ‘‘Congratulate 
you on the successful handling of a very unique idea,’’—F. C. SHepHerp (WWNC). 


Tune in on NewsActing This Week and Every Week 


Asheville, WWNC . 7:45 P.M. Tuesday Hot Springs, KTHS. . 9:30 a.m. Tuesday Phoenix, KTAR. . . 6:00p.M. Saturday 
Astoria, KFJI_ . . . 1:00 P.M. Sunday Indianapolis, WFBM . 6:15 p.m. Monday Ponca City, WBBZ . . 7:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Bangor, WLBZ . . . 7:30P.M. Monday si aa (genaede Portland, KEX . . . 2:00p.m. Saturday 
Bellingham, KVOS . . 8:30 p.m. Monday Ketchikan, KGBU ia yeas Saturday Providence, WEAN. . 7:15 P.M. Tuesday 
Boston, WNAC . . . 7:15 P.M. Tuesday ° Ties . Monday Quincy, WTAD . . . 8:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Butte, KGIR. . . . 9:15 P.M. Friday 11200 4.M.{ Thursday Raleigh, wae. | t 10:15 P.M. Sunday 
Chattanooga, WDOD . 8:45 P.M. he ga Kansas City, KMBC. . 5:30 me any ere gg A - a “Ocgg ee. Tuesday 
Clearwater, WFLA ._ . 11:00 p.m. Friday : 4 ednesday San Antonio, KTSA. . 8:45 p.m. Friday 
Colorado Springs, KFUM 8:30 4.M. Monday Little Rock, KLRA. . 8:00 P.M. \Sunday San Francisco, KYA. . 1:30 p.m. Monday 
Council Bluffs, KOIL . 1:00 p.m. Tuesday Louisville, WLAP . . 11:504.m. Wednesday St. Louis, KMOX . . 9:15 a.m. Tuesday 
Dallas, KRLD . . . 9:15 a.M. Sunday Lynchburg, WLVA . . 6:30 p.m. Sunday St. Paul, KSTP . . . 10:05 p.m. Tuesday 
Danville, WBTM . . 9:00 p.m. Wednesday Macon, WMAZ eae p.M. Wednesday Salt Lake City, KSL. . 10:30 p.m. Wednesday 
Davenport, WOC  ._ .. 10:50 P.M. Friday be " *  *\ 6:40 p.m. Wednesday Savannah, WTOC . . 9:00 p.m. Monday 
Denver, KLZ . . . 8:00 p.m. Tuesday Memphis, WGBC . . 7:00P.m. Tuesday Spartanburg, WSPA. . 7:30 p.m. Friday 
Des Moines, WHO . . 10:50 P.M. Friday New Orleans, WDSU_ . .8:00 p.m. Wednesday Spokane, KFPY . . . 10:00p.m. Thursday 
7:25 p.m. Tuesday New York, WGBS . . 6:15 P.M. oe Tacoma, KMO . . g:10 P.M. Wednesday 
Eau Claire, WTAQ . .4 7:35 P.M. Thursday Norfolk, WTAR  . . 10:00 p.m. Tuesday Utica, WIBX. . . . 7:45 p.m. Thursday 
10:00 p.M. Saturday Oil City, WLBW ss. s,s 7:45 p.m. Tuesday Wichita. KFH ; { Wednesday 
Fort Worth, KSAT . . 10:45 P.M. is A Oklahoma City, KFJF . 11:00 p.m. nl — - — \Saturday © 
Grand Forks, KFJM. . :00 P.M. Tuesda " ; onda Wichita Falls, KGKO . :00 P.M. Thursday 
Greeley, KFKA ’ —— be P.M. acon Peragould, KBTM ; r00n000 Thursday Wolf Point, WGCX. . Ses p.M. Friday — 
Harrisburg, WCOD . . 9:15 p.M. Wednesday Pensacola, WCOA . . 9:15 p.m. Friday Worcester, WORC . . 7:45 p.m. Tuesday 
Hopkinsville, WFIW . 7:20 p.m. Monday Philadelphia, WLIT. . 5:15 p.m. Friday Yakima, KIT. . . 8:30 p.m. Thursday 


Youngstown, WKBN . 7:30 P.M. Tuesday 


ALSO WEEKLY FROM: Aberdeen, KXRO; Albuquerque, KGGM; Birmingham, WAPI; Bismarck, KFYR; Columbia, WIS; Decatur, WJBL; 
Evansville, WGBF; Great Falls, KFBB; Kalispell, KGEZ; Rochester, WHAM; Waterloo, WMT; Wenatchee, KPQ. 
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ALL progress is change. 

Only by change do man and the factors 
of his civilization move from the lower 
to the higher state; from the cruder to 
the finer development. 

Our Chrysler engineers devote their 
lives to study, to analysis, to experi- 
mentation. And out of this constant 
searching and trying come the knowl- 


edge and decision that lead to progress. 


In announcing two complete lines of 


CHRYSLER EIGHT 
A Straight Eight of silky, flashing speed. ] Jesigned, like its companion 
car, with very low center of gravity. Multi-Range 4-speed transmission, 
Chrysler internal hydraulic brakes. Four moderately-priced body styles: 


Royal Sedan; Convertible Coupe; Coupe with rumble seat; Roadster. 


New Straight Fishts, in addition to our 
lower-priced Chrysler Sixes, we now 
register our most important change and 
progress — all designed, all worked for, 
all created to give the world better and 
more satisfying transportation. 

In our progress there is no departure 
from fundamental principles. 

To maintain public approbation, we 
must give always finer, more depend- 


able, more dynamic car performance— 


must offer always greater value, as well 
as motor cars that are better suited to 
the needs of modern transport. 

Thus, our latest Chryslers—the New 
Chrysler Fight and the New Chrysler 
Imperial Light — containing as they do, 
outstanding engineering and style im- 
provements—are, we believe, milestones 


along the course of automobile progress. 





CHRYSLER IMPERIAL EIGHT 


A sumptuous Straight Fight of breath-taking power and speed ability 
Beautiful beyond words. Built to the finest standards in every detail 
Four magnificent body styles: +-Passenger Sedan (Illustrated); Sedan 


Limousine; 5-Passenger Sedan; Close-Coupled 5-Passenger Sedan. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Heat & Holiday 


Washington last week was 105°, a 
record. President Hoover sat working in 
his office with his coat on and the windows 
down. But he was not hot; the new 
ventilating system installed in the execu- 
tive offices (Time, Jan. 27) filled his room 
with cold clean air. As the special session 
of the Senate moved rapidly toward an 
end (see p. 16), the President turned his 
thoughts to a vacation. He announced 
that he expected to leave Washington 
about Aug. 15 to spend two weeks in the 
“Northern Rockies,’ probably Glacier 
National Park. All of the many invita- 
tions to speak on this outing have been 
declined by the President. He will go and 
come in as much seclusion as possible, lest 
he be involved in Republican primary 
squabbles on the general agricultural de- 
pression. 

@ President Hoover last week entertained 
500 disabled veterans from neighboring 
Government hospitals on the back lawn 
of the White House. The grounds were 
filled with stretchers and wheelchairs. 
Men hobbled about on crutches. Six Negro 
veterans of the Civil War wandered 
through the white crowd. One war invalid 
fainted, was carried away in an ambulance. 
@ “Premature” was what President 
Hoover called reports that he was hunting 
a successor to James John Davis, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Republican Senatorial nominee, as 
Secretary of Labor. 

@ President Hoover last week was having 
trouble finding suitable men to appoint to 
the reorganized Federal Power Commission 
and Tariff Commission. His supply of 
“new patriots” who would change lucrative 
private jobs for $12,000 public offices was 
running short. He had named Lieut.- 
General Edgar Jadwin (retired) as chair- 
man of the Power Commission, only to 
have that onetime Chief of Army Engi- 
neers decline the appointment because of 
a cry of “Power Trust!” against him in 
the Senate. Of the other Commissioners 
the President explained: “They are re- 
quired by law to be mixed in political 
color and must, by implication, be regional 
and represent different groups of thought, 
which makes a picture puzzle to select.” 
To the Senate last week as Federal Power 
Commissioner the President sent the 
nominations of: Claude L. Draper, chair- 
man of the Wyoming Public Utilities Com- 
mission; Ralph B. Williamson, Yakima, 
Wash., lawyer; Marcel Garsaud, Engineer 
of the Port of New Orleans. 

@ Also nominated: Nicholas Roosevelt, 
New York Times editorial writer, third 
cousin of Governor Theodore Roosevelt of 
Porto Rico, to be Vice Governor-General 
of the Philippines. 


Harding Hung 


Into the great entrance hall of the White 
House last week tramped overalled work- 
men who began to bang and hammer on 
the left wall. Coming out of his cubby- 
hole office off the hall, Irwin (‘“‘Ike’’) 








©Lewis P. Woltz 


TWENTY-NINTH PRESIDENT 


His onetime opponent: “Why ignore and 
forget him?” 
Hoover, chief White House usher, super- 
vised the work, offered suggestions. From 
the right wall across the hall a luminous 
Calvin Coolidge in oils eyed the proceed- 
ings coldly. When hooks were imbedded 
in the left wall, a large frarned picture was 
swung up into position. The workmen 
went away. Usher Hoover returned to his 
office. The next time President Hoover 
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passed through the hall he noticed that 
an official portrait of Warren Gamaliel 
Harding had been hung. 

Custom requires the hanging of a 
President’s portrait in the White House 
immediately upon his retirement or death. 
President Coolidge’s picture was in place 
before March 4, 1929. When Harding 
died in 1923, Congress promptly appropri- 
ated $2,500 for a White House portrait. 
A British artist, Edmund Hodgson Smart, 
submitted a picture he had painted from 
life. One delay followed another. The 
Fine Arts Commission rejected the Smart 
portrait. After more delays Artist Francis 
Luis Mora of Gaylordsville, Conn.. was 
commissioned to do another portrait of 
the late President, using photographs to 
get the likeness. It was the Mora portrait 
(see cut) that, seven years late, was hung 
without ceremony last week. No special 
lighting was provided. Only the name was 
inscribed on the frame. 

Though a Harding picture was at last 
in the White House, the elaborate Harding 
Memorial at Marion, Ohio remained last 
week undedicated. Designed by Henry 
Hornbostel and Eric Wood of Pittsburgh, 
this Georgia marble edifice, costing $800,- 
ooo, stands in the centre of a ten-acre 
landscaped tract. Forty-eight columns 
circle the tomb to which the bodies of the 
29th President and his wife were moved 
three years ago. Honorary President of 
the Harding Memorial Association is 
Calvin Coolidge. Other officers include 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, John 
Hays Hammond, John Barton Payne. 

President Coolidge never went to 
Marion to dedicate the Memorial. When 
Herbert Hoover became President, friends 
of Harding felt that he could and would 
not refuse to lead the dedicatory ceremony 
in memory of the man who first put him 
into the Cabinet, gave him his political 
start. But President Hoover has been as 
preoccupied as was his predecessor when- 
ever the Harding Memorial was mentioned. 
The apparent reluctance of official Wash- 
ington to honor Harding has stirred resent- 
ful mutterings in Ohio. Declared the 
Dayton Daily News (published by James 
Middleton Cox, Democratic presidential 
nominee defeated by Harding in 1920) in 
a recent editorial: 


“While one member of Harding’s Cabi- 
net is now President and another is Chief 
Justice and yet another is Secretary of 
the Treasury, no word has ever come 
from any of these in defense of their 
much-attacked dead chief. ... / A me- 
morial to a dead President demands the 
attendance of a living President. Mr. 
Coolidge made long presidential trips but 
he was never able to get the time to travel 
to Marion to dedicate the Memorial! to 
his old chief. The Hoover Administration 
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is a year and more gone; and yet the 
Memorial at Marion awaits its official 
honors. Messrs. Hoover, Coolidge, Hughes 
and Mellon never disowned Harding while 
he was alive. Why this strange effort to 
ignore and forget him, now he is dead?” 


A 
THE CABINET 
2c Stamps? 

Because President Hoover was troubled 
by the Post Office Department’s annual 
deficit, which must be met out of general 
taxation, Postmaster General Brown be- 
gan last year a survey of the postal busi- 
ness to find ways & means of increasing 
postal revenue (Time, Dec. 9). Last week 
“General” Brown concluded that only by 
upping the first class postage rate from 2¢ 
per oz. to 24¢ could his department be 
put on a paying basis. Not since 1919 
when the 3¢ war rate was abolished have 
U. S. citizens paid more than 2¢ per letter. 
The Postmaster General prepared to 
recommend to Congress legislation for this 
rate increase. 

Third Assistant Postmaster General 
Frederic A. Tilton, able statistician and 
business surveyor, explained that last 
year’s postal deficit was $85,000,000, of 
which $35,000,000 was for the free han- 
dling of governmental mail (including 
matter franked by Congress), ocean and 
air subsidies. A 4¢ increase in the first- 
class rate, said he, would wipe out the 
“real deficit” of $50,000,000 and show a 
$10,000,000 profit. Declared Postman 
Tilton: “We have canvassed the whole 
situation and the revenue is not in the 
other classes.* In other classes there is 
competition. The railroads, for instance, 
carry newspapers as freight. . . . The in- 
crease in first-class postage is the only so- 
lution.” 

That Postmaster General Brown was not 
ready to accept any old expedient to in- 
crease postal revenue became clear last 
week when he turned down a proposition 
from direct-mail advertisers who wanted 
him to handle their circulars without put- 
ting them to the expense of addressing. 
They wanted to dump into any post office 
great bundles of circulars for which they 
would pay the usual rates. Each letter 
carrier would have been given a bundle 
with orders to leave one circular at each 
stop on his route. Overburdened postmen 
would have stooped even lower under this 
enormous new load. Declared Postmaster 
General Brown, rejecting the proposal: 

“There is no provision of law authoriz- 
ing the acceptance of unaddressed matter. 
. . . [It] would place upon the Postal 
Service the responsibility of selecting the 
particular individuals to whom the matter 
is to be delivered, a function clearly the 
duty of the sender ... and would un- 
doubtedly lead to complaints of all kinds 
from senders concerning non-delivery, 
duplication, etc. The plan would subject 
the patrons of the Postal Service to an 
avalanche of advertising matter of all de- 


scriptions and the mails would be flooded.” 


*Second class, newspapers and periodicals: 
third class, advertising matter; fourth class. 
merchandise (parcel post). 


THE CONGRESS 
Makings of the 72nd (Cont.) 

A primary election in Montana last 
week added to the makings of the 72nd 
Congress. More than 5,000 candidates 
one out of every 44 voters—were in the 
field for State and local offices. 

Unopposed for the Democratic sena- 
torial nomination, Senator Thomas Joseph 
Walsh received 26,674 complimentary 
votes. 

Albert John Galen, 54, onetime cow- 
puncher, Associate Justice of the State 
Supreme Court, won the Republican nom- 
ination for the Senate over Oliver Hazard 
Perry (“One Half Pint’) Shelley, one- 
time Montana Prohibition Administrator, 
Red Lodge publisher. Like Senator Walsh, 
Nominee Galen is a Roman Catholic. Un- 
like him, he is Wet. 

Democratic Representative John Mor- 
gan Evans, 67, Dry, held a very narrow 
lead for renomination over John Patrick 
Monaghan, 25, Wet, in the First Con- 
gressional District. Renominated in the 
Second Congressional District was Re- 
publican Representative Scott Leavitt 
who will face Tom Stout, Democrat, in 
the November election. 








Treaty Ratified 

After two weeks of weary debate the 
Senate last week ratified (58 to 9) the 
London Naval Treaty. The nine dissenters 
were: Republicans Bingham, Hale, John- 
son, Moses, Oddie, Pine, Robinson of 
Indiana; Democrats McKellar, Walsh of 
Massachusetts. Even they were glad to 
adjourn and go home. All relevant and 
many irrelevant arguments had been ex- 
hausted. The opposition had blown itself 
out in a futile filibuster; a quorum and 
more had stood fast, literally under the 
guns of miniature cruiser batteries set 
up in a corner of the Senate chamber 
by Senator Hale of Maine to illustrate 
his objections to the Treaty. Sixteen 
reservations had been stacked on the 
rostrum only to be toppled off one by 
one into the trashbasket and defeat by a 
long-suffering Senate majority. Only the 
Norris reservation stipulating that no se- 
cret agreements lurked behind the Treaty 
itself appeared likely to be tacked on to 
the instrument—and then only if stripped 
of its “offensive” preamble which recited 
President Hoover’s refusal to deliver to 
the Senate confidential documents relative 
to the Treaty’s negotiation. 

Beaten at every turn, Senator Hiram 
Johnson, No. 1 Treaty opponent, refused 
to surrender. He saw his little band of 
followers subside in silent discouragement. 
His own voice went hoarse with overtalk- 
ing, but he lost none of his valor. Cried 
he: “I ask no quarter. I know no way to 
fight for my country except to die for 
it. . . . I will present, god willing, as long 
as I am able, the inequities and iniquities 
of this Treaty. I’m going to bat just as 
hard as I can, Go on with your majority! 
Put on your cloture! I make no agree- 
ments! I will go on as best I can and 
when God no longer permits me to stand 





upon my feet, I will take my medicine. 
Go on and stifle and gag!” 

To be gagged was exactly what Senator 
Johnson and his followers most wanted 
from the majority. Republican Leader 
Watson had in his desk a petition signed 
by 35 Senators to invoke cloture and thus 
kill the filibuster. But Senator Watson 
was too good a tactician to martyrize 
Senator Johnson and friends with this ex- 
treme parliamentary measure. The mere 
threat served him better 

Chief reservationists were Senators 
Johnson, Hale, McKellar. Among other 
things they proposed that: 1) Britain give 
up her naval bases at Halifax and Ber- 
muda; 2) U. S. entry into the World 
Court or League of Nations would void the 
Treaty; 3) All parties to the Treaty 
guarantee “Freedom of the Seas” to bel- 
ligerents as well as neutrals in time of 
war; 4) The division of cruisers into gun 
categories is only a “temporary expedient” 
which would not bind the U. S. at future 
conferences; 5) The 10-6 naval ratio be- 
tween the U. S. and Japan should be 
restored and perpetuated; 6) New build- 
ing under the “escalator” clause would 
not be confined to a duplication of another 
power’s ships; 7) Violation by any power 
of the Kellogg-Briand Peace Treaty would 
void the Naval Treaty and subject the 
violator to a billion-dollar fine. 

More significant than any reservation 
was a resolution offered by Senator David 
Ignatius Walsh of Massachusetts who 
proposed that before the Senate ratify the 
Treaty, it go on record as favoring the 
construction of U. S. cruisers up to the 
full tonnage limit allowed by the pact. 
What prompted this move was the in- 
timation by President Hoover and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Adams that, with the 
Treaty ratified, the U. S. need not hurry 
to build up to parity. 

Senator Moses’ attack was as much 
upon President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson for withholding secret data as it 
was upon the Treaty. He insisted that 
President Coolidge would never have con- 
sented to accept such a Treaty. Mrs. Stim- 
son in the gallery heard the Senator say: 

“The Secretary of State, with a super- 
ciliousness much more befitting Stanmore 
[|The Stimson abode outside London dur- 
ing the conference] than Woodley |The 
Stimson home in Washington] informed 
the Committee on Foreign relations that 
it is the Senate’s duty to look upon the 
Treaty in its four corners and take it or 
leave it, while the President declares we 
must not affront representatives of other 
countries. I cannot but feel that he and 
his Secretary of State have seriously af- 
fronted representatives of the American 
people in the Senate . . . I am seeking to 
express my resentment at forcible feeding 
in the dark.” 

The Treaty debate degenerated largely 
into empty talk by the opposition to kill 
time. They droned through volumes of 
Congressional testimony by naval wit- 
nesses, read and reread President Cool- 
idge’s 1928 Armistice Day speech, intoned 
interminable passages from books. When 


Senator Copeland of New York arose to 
speak, Republican Leader Watson sidled 
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up to him. The following whispered con- 
versation followed: 

Watson: What are you going to speak 
about? 

Copeland: Nothing. 

Watson: Why waste time? 

Copeland: Because Senator Johnson 
told me to. 

Watson: That’s filibustering. We’d be 
justified in invoking the cloture. 

Copeland: Now look here, Jim, don’t 
take me too seriously. Pass the word 
around I won’t yield for a quorum call 
and everyone can go out and play golf 
without worrying. 

When, later, Senator Reed Smoot 
politely suggested to Senator Johnson that 
he and his forces were filibustering, Sena- 
tor Johnson roared out a vehement denial : 
“Senators sit here gagged and bound with- 
out intelligence to discuss this Treaty and 
yet they dare to say to us who are dis- 
cussing it that we’re wasting time. They’re 
not fit to sit in the Senate!” 

One twelve-hour session so frazzled the 
opposition that the next day they per- 
mitted the actual reading of the Treaty 
by a Senate clerk to commence. Senator 
Borah as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee introduced the one- 
sentence resolution, the adoption of which 


meant that the Senate “advised and con- 
sented” to ratification. 


FISCAL 
Politics &, Appropriations 


When Congress is in session, the least 
partisan committee is the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Its Republican 
Chairman, Representative Will Wood of 
Indiana, forgets he is also Chairman of 
the Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee and works in perfect harmony 
with his chief Democratic colleague, Rep- 
resentative Joseph W. Byrns of Tennessee, 


who is also Chairman of the Democratic 


Congressional Campaign Committee. 

But once Congress adjourns and the 
work of the Appropriations Committee is 
balanced and reviewed, Messrs. Wood and 
Byrns revert instantly to the réles of par- 
tisan readers, each striving fiercely for a 
political advantage from the committee’s 
record. Last week in statements in a sup- 
plementary issue of the Congressional 
Record they began their political war. 
Each used the same set of official figures 
and came to opposite conclusions. 

Agreed: The last session of Congress 
appropriated $4,873,929,233.16 to operate 
the Government for the current fiscal year. 

Republican Wood conceded that this 
sum was $208,692,465.12 more than the 
7oth Congress had appropriated for the 
last fiscal year, but argued that the in- 
creases were all for worthy causes. Major 
increases over 1930: Farm relief, $1o01,- 
900,000; rivers & harbors, $21,600,000; 
public buildings, $20,000,000; Boulder 
Dam, $10,660,000; public roads, $37,400,- 
coo. Declared Congressman Wood: “The 
Republican Party [is] anxious and proud 
to place before the American people the 
constructive, honest and efficient fiscal rec- 
ord it has made. . . . This record and the 
traditional capacity of the Republican 


Party to provide efficient and sane man- 
agement of the affairs of Government 
should commend themselves to every 
thoughtful citizen.” 

Democrat Byrns, afire with political 
zeal, added to the agreed total of 1931 
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ByrNs OF TENNESSEE 
He upped his colleague $250,000,000. 


appropriations $51,000,000 for future pay- 
ment of War claims, and $199,310,597.12 
appropriated in the first or special session 
of this Congress for farm relief and back 
postal pay to railroads, arriving at a total 
of $5,124,239,830.28. This sum, he argued, 
exceeded last year’s appropriations by 
$459,003,062.24. He made much of the 
fact that White House appropriations 
under President Hoover had jumped $91,- 
840 from the $437,180 President Coolidge 
got along with. Said he: “Even the ‘myth’ 
of Coolidge economy disappeared with his 
régime. . . . From a semblance of econ- 
omy, the Government had indulged. . . 
in a riot of extravagance. . . . Under his 
[Hoover’s] Administration expenditures 
have reached their peak. . . . Relief can- 
not be hoped for under Republican rule. 
There must be a return to Democratic 
policies and Democratic simplicity.” 
Alarmed at the indisputable increase in 
expenditures, President Hoover had some 
figures of his own compiled by the Budget 
Bureau. With his Cabinet he considered 
anew the problem of Federal finance, 
ordered each member to “undertake a 
searching inquiry into every branch of the 
Government as to methods by which econ- 
° ” ae 
omies may be brought about.” He was 
“confident we shall find measures for very 
considerable reductions of actual outlay 
below the amounts appropriated.” 
Speaking of budget estimates and not of 
actual appropriations by Congress as were 
Messrs. Wood and Byrns, the President 
announced: “The total budget estimates 
for the present fiscal year are $4,203,254,- 
457 as compared with actual expenditures 
for the last fiscal year of $3,994,152,487 or 
an increase of $209,101,970, being an in- 
crease of 5%. . . . The largest increases 


are for the speeding up of buildings, inland 
waterways and public works to assist in 
unemployment, together with increased 
relief of veterans. 

“There has been some confusion as to 
the amount of increased appropriations 
imposed by the last Congress by the mis- 
taken inclusion of authorized programs 
which extend over many years and only in 
a small part fall in each annual budget. 

“The [Cabinet] discussion was directed 
to measures for reduction of expenditures, 
with a view to meeting possible reduction 
of revenue arising from slack times.” 


CORRUPTION 


Under a Swiss Moon 

ESTHER IS VERY SICK GIVE THE 
MONEY TO UNCLE TO GET ESTHER 
BACK AS I DON’T CARE TO TALK 
TO HIM THIS IS THE ONLY CURE 
FOR HER 

That, thought a puzzled Customs offi- 
cial, year ago, was a strange cablegram 
for Superfine Watch Co. of Manhattan to 
send its associate at Biel, Switzerland. The 
official was going through Superfine Co.’s 
correspondence to find out why it alone 
could sell imported watches at extraordi- 
nary cut rates. To learn more about 
“Esther,” he ordered a U. S. secret agent 
in Italy to go to Biel, there to investigate 
one Marie Salzmann, recipient of the 
cablegram. 

The agent obeyed, found Mile Salzmann 
to be aged 21, pretty, romantic. The agent 
also was young. Under the Swiss moon he 
made love to his victim. Presently he knew 
that “Esther” meant “shipment”; “uncle” 
meant “Customs officer.” “Money” there- 
fore meant a bribe. He had unearthed a 
smuggling plot which had permitted at 
least $1,000,000 in watches to enter the 
U. S. free of duty, defrauding the Gov- 
ernment of $350,000 a year. 

The agent pursued his conquest, went 
in for details. He heard further. from 
trusting lips that because Manhattan 
Customs examiners searched only one in 
ten cases of goods on their piers, Mlle 
Salzmann & friends would ship nine cases 
‘of watches, one case of earthenware or 
bronze pieces, consign the whole shipment 
as undutiable earthenware and_ bronze. 
For their plan to succeed and the dummy 
cases only to be searched, corruption of 
some of the Manhattan Customs exam- 
iners was obviously necessary. 

The love-making agent communicated 
with Manhattan, making charges. Last 
week—result of his efforts—Examiners 
Samuel Stansfield and William F. Gilroy 
were indicted by a Federal grand jury on 
two counts: conspiring to defraud the 
Government, accepting bribes. Also in- 
dicted last week were customs brokers 
and a truckman involved in the conspir- 
acy. Previously indicted, sentenced to 
Atlanta, were Paul Rabkin and Joseph Y. 
Perelman, onetime Superfine Watch Co. 
partners, by questioning whom Federal 
Judge Henry Warren Goddard hopes to 
arrest more of their associates. Last week 


he told them: “I don’t believe your story. 
Both of you men have got to unburden 


’ 


yourselves about this entire business.” 
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Red Hunt ( cont.) 

To the warnings of Grover Aloysius 
Whalen, New York police chief (TIME, 
May 12) and of Pope Pius XI against 
Soviet activities in the U. S., there were 
added last week, in a release by the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, a warning and an 
exhortation from no less a personage than 
Elder Statesman Elihu Root, onetime 
(1905-09) Secretary of State. Said he: 

“We have reason to believe that an as- 
sault is being made by secret means, sup- 
ported by the resources of a great empire, 
aimed at the destruction of our system of 


government. ... The Federal Govern- 
ment has no police force available for our 
protection. ... / A force ought to be pro- 
vided.” 


To Manhattan last week, to begin their 
coast-to-coast search for Red material, 
went Congressman Hamilton Fish and his 
special House committee (Time, June 2). 

Schoolchildren. Dr. William O'Shea, 
Superintendent of New York’s schools, 
was one of the first witnesses called. He 
said he was “quite certain this thing is 
dangerous.” Three of the city’s 810 
schools, he said, had been circularized with 
pamphlets telling children to become “class 
soldiers for a class war.” Some of his 
principals exhibited pamphlets found on 
their pupils which read: “Down with the 
schools, the flag, the principals!” They 
told how scholars played hookey on May 
Day, played “escape from prison” in place 
of hide-&-seek. Viewed with alarm was 
a 15-year-old caught on the subway with 
books by Lenin, Scott Nearing and Har- 
vard’s Professor Felix Frankfurter. 


The Young Pioneers of America, a 
Communist children’s club paralleling the 
Boy & Girl Scouts, was discussed, de- 
scribed. Young Pioneers are taught al- 
legiance to the Red flag, which follows 
summer camps. Charles G. Wood, Com- 
missioner of Conciliation in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, testified that at the Wing- 
dale, N. Y., camp customs include: 1) a 
slogan: “Wipe God from the skies;” 2) 
a table request: “God damn it, pass the 
bread.” The Committee resolved to visit 
Wingdale and other Young Pioneer camps. 

Total membership of the Young Pio- 
neers, the witnesses said, is about 2,500 
children. 

Strikes by Communists, or led by Com- 
munists, were Witness Wood’s chief topic. 
He said the needletrade walkouts at Pas- 
saic, N. J. (Trme, March 15, 1926 et seq.), 
at New Bedford, Mass. (Time, June 2, 
1928), at Gastonia, N. C. (Time, April 
15, 1929 et seg.) were started by Reds 
who appealed to “parlor pinks” for “re- 
lief funds,” but who disappeared when 
such money stopped coming in. He urged 
strict anti-Red legislation but discounted 
the affects of the Reds among U. S. work- 
ingmen: “They never won a strike in the 
U.S. ... So far as taking this country 
over—that’s all poppycock. When you 
look at the wild-eyed crowd of half-baked 
human junk constituting Communism . . . 
you will know that there’s not a chance 
in the world.” 


Far more alarmed about Red strikes 
was Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
brought a 1,000-page manuscript on the 
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He saw a “wild-eyed crowd of half-baked 
human junk.” 


subject prepared by the late Samuel 
Gompers and supplemented it by his 
own up-to-the-minute observations. “The 
Communists have become a serious police 
problem. ... Why should the _ labor 
unions be compelled to bear the brunt 
of this work?” 

New York City Communists number 
about 15,000, according to most of the 
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testimony; Communists elsewhere in the 
U. S. some 20,000. 

Negroes. President Phillip Randolph 
of the Brotherhood of Pullman Porters 


testified that lynchings and the War De- 
partment’s segregation of Negro Gold Star 
mothers (Time, June g) had helped the 
Red cause among his people. Asked how 
many Negroes belong to the Communist 
Party, he said: “About 50.” 

Amtorg and OGPU. In the anti-Red 
announcements of whilom Police Chief 
Whalen the most important name men- 
tioned was Amtorg, the Soviet trade com- 
mission in the U. S. Mr. Whalen took 
the stand to repeat his belief in the genu- 
ineness of revolutionary documents al- 
leged to have been photostatted from 
Amtorg’s files during his police régime. 
Mr. Whalen’s assistant in this work was 
Inspector John A. Lyons of the Radical 
Bureau. Inspector Lyons took the stand 
to read an article by a disgruntled Red 
official alleging that Amtorg disburses 
propaganda money from Moscow; that 
with Amtorg works OGPU, the Soviet 
spy service, receiving $60,000 per year, 
for its work im the U. S. Witnesses Woll 
and Wood concurred in the substance of 
these charges. 

Present at the hearings were lawyers 
representing Peter Bogdanov, board chair- 
man of Amtorg, who was to be given 
opportunity to reply this week. Peter 
Bogdanov’s point: Mr. Whalen’s damning 
documents are Tsarist forgeries. 


Coal Peace 

Coal strikes come when work-&-wage 
contracts between operators and miners 
expire. The present contract for the all- 
important anthracite fields* lapses Aug. 
31. For three hot weeks in Manhattan 
a Union committee of six led by John 
Llewellyn Lewis, president of United 
Mine Workers of America struggled in 
secret session with an operators’ commit- 
tee of six led by William W. Inglis of 
Glen Alden Coal Co. to negotiate a new 
agreement. Last week the two commit- 
tees emerged in friendly fellowship with a 
new contract for hard-coal mining which 
each acclaimed as a guarantee of long 
industrial peace. 

The new agreement, to run until April 
I, 1936, was a miners’ victory. Mr. Lewis 
had won on two fundamental points: 1) 
no wage reductions; 2) the check-off. 

Wages. Operators had spoken darkly 
of the economic necessity of reducing the 
cost of producing anthracite to meet the 
competition of fuel oil. They implied 
that cost reduction could be accomplished 
only by a lower wage scale. Miners had 
stoutly maintained that they would never 
agree to lower wages. The new contract 
continues the present wage scale where- 
under hard-coal diggers receive from $5 
to $8 per day. 

Check-Off. For 28 years union miners 
have been asking the operators to agree to 
a device whereby the employer deducts 
(“‘checks-off”) from the employe’s wages 
whatever dues or assessments the Union 
claims from its member, and hands them 
over directly to the Union treasury. The 
Mine Workers wanted the “check-off” 








*Pennsylvania produces 90% of U. S. anthra- 
cite coal, mined by 150,000 men. 
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because it would keep their treasury full 
and save them some $200,000 per year 
now lost in non-payment of dues or spent 
on collectors to round up delinquent mem- 
bers after payday. Operators had refused 
this demand because they did not wish to 
help strengthen financially an organization 
which overnight might become their bitter 
foe in a labor war. 

Under the new contract, as an “ac- 
commodation” to the Union, the operators 
“upon the request of any employe will 
receive from [him] on payday, at a point 
convenient to the pay office and transmit 
to the district [union] treasurer, an 


amount not in excess of $1 per month.” 
The operators decline to “solicit or com- 
pel contributions.” 

Operators’ Winning. In return for 
the “‘check-off” and no wage cuts, Col. 
Inglis, for the operators, got into the new 
contract union promises to “take active 
and affirmative steps to eliminate strikes 
and shut-downs in violation of this agree- 
ment; to eliminate group action designed 
to restrict output . . . to co-operate with 
the operators for the promotion of effi- 
ciency and the production of an improved 
car of coal.” An arbitration committee, 
composed of the twelve men who negoti- 
ated the new contract, was set up to deal 
with all work and wage disputes under 


the agreement, to gather facts by experts. 


@ Last week in Washington Secretary of 
Labor Davis suggested that President 
Hoover may shortly call a conference of 
bituminous coal operators and miners to 
stabilize their tottering industry. Declared 
Secretary Davis: “Something ought to be 
done: in the bituminous coal fields im- 
mediately. It is a great overdeveloped 
industry in which not only the workers 
and their families are suffering because of 
slack work and poor earnings but many 
operators are facing bankruptcy and busi- 
ness men in these localities are going out 
of business.” 


STATES & CITIES 


Names in Nebraska 


In California, one Milton K. Young 
is running for the Republican guberna- 
torial nomination against Governor Clem- 
ent Calhoun Young. In Massachusetts, 
Walter I. Butler, onetime welterweight 
boxing champion of New England, is out 
for the Republican Senatorial nomination 
against William Morgan Butler, onetime 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. But in no State is the con- 
fusion of similar or identical names on a 
primary ballot greater than in Nebraska 
where a reform law prohibits any dis- 
tinguishing mark or address after a candi- 
date’s name. 

Nebraska’s primary occurs Aug. 12. 
Seeking the Republican nomination as 
State Auditor are C. A. Marsh and George 
W..Marsh, while Frank Marsh wants re- 
nomination as Secretary of State. Also 
out for the State auditorship on the same 
ballot are L. B. Johnson, Fred H. Johnson, 
Fred Johnson. Fred E. Ericson and 
Charles E. Ericson are Republican candi- 
dates for State Treasurer. John Curtis 


seeks to succeed John E. Curtiss as chair- 
man of the Railway Commission. In 
Omaha Robert Smith, to be renominated 
as clerk of the district court, must defeat 
Robert L. Smith. 


Until last week what threatened to be 


the most baffling political choice for Ne- 
braska voters was the candidacies of 
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George W. Norris and George W. Norris 
for the Senatorial nomination. One Norris 
is the oldtime insurgent U. S. Senator. 
The other is a clerk in a chain grocery 
store at Broken Bow. Nebraska law re- 
quired nominating petitions to be filed 
on or before July 3. Grocer Norris’ peti- 
tion arrived July 5. Secretary of State 
Marsh accepted it on the ground that it 
was in the mails on July 3. 

Quick to denounce the candidacy of 
Grocer Norris was Senator Norris. Said 
he: “It’s not in good faith. It’s done to 
deceive the voters and muddle the situa- 
tion. I’m finished unless the other George 
W. Norris is kept off the ballot.” Senator 
Norris & friends loudly claimed that 
G. O. P. “standpatters” and the ‘Power 
Trust” were behind Grocer Norris. The 
Senator prepared to withdraw from the 
Republican primary and run as an inde- 
pendent. 

Last week Chief Justice Goss of the 
Nebraska Supreme Court ruled Grocer 
Norris off the Republican ballot because 
his petition had not been legally filed 
July 3. Greatly relieved, Senator Norris, 
a 2-to-1 favorite,. stayed in the party 
primary. 

But even with the exclusion of Grocer 
Nor, the Republican senatorial contest 
remained freakish. Candidate of the Old 
Guard against Senator Norris was State 
Treasurer William M. Stebbins. Running 
also was Aaron Reed, 85, “sopping wet,” 
white-bearded Madison lawyer who de- 
nounced Senator Norris as “the Great 
Objector, the stumbling block in the way 
of efficient legislation.” 


Biggest 38 


In 1920 there were only 30 U. S. cities 
with more than quarter-million population. 
Last week the announcement of 1930 cen- 


sus figures showed 8 more cities in that 
class. They are: 





New York City........ «+++ 6,958,792 
SIS 5... < o's Sc ¢ ae dfn 3,373,753 
IE <x. 6g Aw ewe ene 1,961,458 
CREAR A pe CANE 1,564,397 
A Se? eae 1,231,730 
RES Socata cate aOS bw 901,402 
NSTI ro. 0 high oh sles" ce cele eee 822,032 
TN IE OOS Fe PEE 801,741 
NN Sg Ss ia eS OL ONMs Seabees 783,451 
WEES Sioa eeeG Fe wtees 669,631 
DON: FRANCO oo osc cwdcee . 625,974 
I les «aa ate Pr ek ati 572,913 
US eee tree oe ere 568,962 
Washington 485,716 
Minneapolis 464,674 
New Orleans . 455,792 
Cincinnati 449,331 
eae 444,170 
ee ee ae 392,640 
Indianapolis .......0<. pine 364,073 
SETI» i'dha6a 5-8 46a ee nae ee 363,134 
MN, °s. 5-0 va 02-3 how Poee re eee 347,991 
EE  s.. dc adkeadeseveed 325,019 
ILA . 2. s xdakew donaaed 316,914 
SNE, hava cavewae dt aun 307,808 
Ween, MBS ccc eee wvecaces 299,122 
nd dheeo 6 baa Seika 290,787 
NA? 6 ii Rahn ees cake 289,428 
Columbus, Ohio ........ ve 289,056 
EE oi as Sak oe dea at eae 284,213 
Re pene may nee 287,644 
MCI x i'd cha died ome eran Orewa 270,883 
re a eee 260,397 
ECE Cr te 257,057 
SNUG ps Vi wire eae es esc ek 256,353 
i COUEOs . . .weackiws cow §©$9846,908 
rr ene 252,049 
PUES. 4:0, cts tania &s eee 251,029 


In this list Los Angeles jumped from 
tenth to fifth place; many a rival pair of 
cities switched places, as: Boston and 
Baltimore, Buffalo and San Francisco, 
Seattle and Indianapolis. 

Cities having a population over 100,000 
were shown last week to have increased 
from 68 in 1920 to 93 this year. The 93 
contain more than one-fourth of the U. S. 
population. Notable among newcomers 
to this list were Fort Worth, Tex. (160,- 
892), Flint, Mich. (156,422), Miami, Fla. 
(110,025), Tacoma, Wash. (106,837), 
Lynn (102,327), and Lowell (100,300), 
Mass. (textile centres). 

Last week totals for New York State, 
biggest in population of the U. S., also 
were announced: 12,609,555 inhabitants 
(in 1920, 10,384,829). 





“God Save the Commonwealth” 

As Governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company under a Crown charter John 
Winthrop, arch-Puritan, sailed from Eng- 
land in March 1630, aboard the tiny 
Arbella. On June 12 he landed at Salem. 
With him were goo settlers in eleven ships. 
They moved to the mouth of the Charles 
River where they built a village and called 
it Boston.* 

Last week the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts with ceremonies at its capital 
commenced to celebrate its Tercentenary. 
Through Boston Common to the blare of 
bands marched the biggest military parade 
since the War. Flags flapped everywhere 

*Ten years earlier 102 Pilgrims had landed at 
Plymouth without a valid charter. Not until 


1691 did they merge with the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony at Boston. 
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under a sultry summer sun. In the harbor 
lay a replica of the Arbella and not far 
away the great modern British warship 
Durban, guest of State. Great crowds 
stared and sweated. 


In the reviewing tribune Citizen Calvin 
Coolidge, Ambassadors to the U. S. Sir 
Ronald Lindsay of Britain and Ahmed 
Mouhtar of Turkey, many a foreign min- 
ister, Governor Frank G. Allen and Mayor 
James Michael Curley stood for an hour 
saluting regimental colors. When the last 
of the parade had passed, the Governor, 
the Mayor and Tercentenary Commis- 
sioner Herbert Parker made speeches on 
Boston’s history, praised the Puritan 
fathers. Aged Robert Grant, Boston’s 
famed author-judge (The Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl, Yankee Doodle, The 
Knave of. Hearts, The Bishop’s Grand- 
daughter; member of Governor Fuller’s 
advisory committee on the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case in 1927) read a poem. Herewith the 
last stanza: 


This resolute illustrious Bay State 

Won from the Indian and the wilder- 
ness, 

Rich in opinion strong, traditions great, 

Beauties that charm, large industries 
that bless, 

Holds upon hill and valley, rock and 
slate 

Indelibly the Puritan’s impress. 

A precious heritage, our dearest wealth 

Forever more. God save the Common- 
wealth! 


Rt. Hon. Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, 
Warden of New College, Oxford, England, 
made the speech of the day. He briefly, 
completely traced Massachusetts’ growth 
and influence. Through the Bay Colony, 
he said, English blood spread over the 
U. S., made one-quarter of the present 
U. S. population. Then he said: “Let it 
not, however, be imagined that Massa- 
chusetts ... was [then] governed by 
principles which we here today can recog- 
nize as reasonable or just. . . . [The Puri- 
tans] spurned democracy, they persecuted 
conscience . . . taxed without consent.” 
He had intended to say, and in the pre- 
issued version of his speech did say much 
about the narrow religious horizons of 
Englishmen in the 17th Century and their 
desire to persecute Catholics. After dis- 
cussion with the Tercentenary Commis- 
sion, however, he orally deleted about one- 
third of what he had written and in the 
following sentence interpolated as follows: 
“Little did the founders reckon that a 
time would come when the New Canaan 
would be largely occupied by men of the 
splendid Irish race, whom they held in 
deep contempt, or of the noble Roman 
faith, which they regarded with deep ab- 
horrence.” 

Not among the speakers was Calvin 
Coolidge, nor did newsgatherers hear him 
say anything more quotable than: “I’ve 
lost my wife” (at preliminary ceremonies 
in the State House). He did, however, 
mention the celebration in his nationally 
syndicated Marco-Aurelian commentary 
for that day, as follows: “Never before 
were the rights of man advanced so far in 
three centuries.” 


HUSBANDRY 


Beef & Birthday 

The Army & Navy unexpectedly found 
themselves involved in the farm problem 
last week when complaints reached Pres- 
ident Hoover that these services were con- 
tributing to the general agricultural de- 
pression by purchasing from foreign 
producers food for soldiers & sailors sta- 
tioned outside the U. S. The President 
promptly ordered an investigation by a 
joint Army, Navy and Agricultural Com- 
mittee headed by Nils A. Olsen, Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Chief complainant was Republican 
Senator Samuel Morgan Shortridge of 
California. Stirred to action by loud pro- 
tests from the California Cattlemen’s 
Association, he charged that the Army & 
Navy were buying their beef from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to supply outposts 
in the Philippines, Hawaii, the Canal Zone. 
It was claimed that a city of 100,000 could 
subsist on these foreign meat purchases, 
which exceeded 6,500,000 lb. per year. 
Other provender which the Army & Navy 
have been buying in part abroad included 
beans, cereals, dairy products. The Cal- 
ifornia Cattlemen’s Association pointed 
out that Hawaiian beef was being dumped 
on the Pacific coast, adding to the surplus 
and depressing prices, because the Army 
& Navy insisted upon importing their meat 
for troops in Hawaii from British posses- 
sions in the South Pacific twice as far from 
Hawaii as the U. S. 

Explanations. Alarmed at the sudden 
outcry, Army & Navy officials hastened to 
explain that they were compelled to buy 
foreign food products for their outposts 
because U. S. law requires them to pur- 
chase from the lowest competitive bidders. 

Rear Admiral Joseph Johnston Cheat- 
ham, Paymaster General of the Navy 
and Chief of the Bureau of Supplies & 
Accounts, insisted that his agents at 
Cavite and Pearl Harbor bought meat 
from Australia and New Zealand only 
because the U. S. product was either not 
available or more costly. Naval supply 
officers last year bought 20,000,000 lb. of 
meat, of which only 10% came from 
abroad. 

Quartermaster General John Lesesne 
De Witt explained that the Army’s meat 
purchases are in the hands of depot quar- 
termasters in the corps areas. In the 
Philippines the Army & Navy club to- 
gether to buy meat on one contract to 
get a lower price. Both Admiral Cheatham 
and General De Witt said they would be 
“delighted” to buy beef from U. S. packers 
if it could be shipped to foreign stations 
to meet the foreign price. Declared Act- 
ing Secretary of War Davison: 

“The average cost of foreign beef de- 
livered in the Hawaiian Islands is 2¢ to 4¢ 
per lb. cheaper than the U. S. product 
delivered in the U.S. Any change in the 
law to require the American product 
would, of course, require a considerable 
increase in the appropriation for the sub- 
sistence of the Army.” 

Senator Shortridge, skeptical of these 
explanations, said he would move at the 
next session of Congress to change the 


law, to require all U S. soldiers and sailors 
to be fed U. S. food. 

Board Troubles. Cheerless last week 
was the Federal Farm Board’s first birth- 
day. During the year Chicago wheat had 
tumbled from $1.20 per bu to 86c. The 
Board had sunk $75,000,000 in the pur- 
chase of 60,000,000 bu. of 1929 wheat on 
which it stood to lose $35,000,000. Farm 
prices were at their lowest level in eight 
years, 


Last week’s Farm Board developments: 

@ President Hoover supported its 
refusal to buy 1930 wheat to up the price. 

@ Secretary of Agriculture Hyde re- 
turned to Washington from his trip 
through the wheat belt to tell the President 
that farmers did not like the Board’s wheat 
acreage reduction program (Time, July 
ar). 

@ Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
asked about the political effect of the 
wheat glut in the coming elections, de- 
clared: “If conditions don’t improve 
materially some of us [Republicans] will 
not be returned in November.” Democrats, 
seeking political capital, assailed the Farm 
Board as a failure, dared President 
Hoover to call a special session of Con- 
gress to deal anew with the problem. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
“Gives ’Em Hell” 

At Denver last week convened the Inter- 
national Association of Lions’ Clubs. No. 
1 speaker: Mrs. Mabel Elizabeth Walker 
Willebrandt, onetime (1921-29) U. S. 
Assistant Attorney-General. Said she: 

“T know President Hoover. His methods 
are unspectacular; his purposes are in- 
flexible. As a result he is misunderstood. 
During the last winter the Senate has taken 
the applause and the President has had 
the boos. The mud slingers, sarcasm man- 
ufacturers and editorial croakers have had 
an inning. But the President has not per- 
mitted himself to be deflected. . . . 

“He can’t perform. He’s too busy. He 
avoids a fight as long as possible. But when 
it becomes the only alternative, he gives 
‘em hell. . . .” 

—— ee 


One Inspired 


In Manhattan last week met 300 gar- 
ment manufacturers to discuss stabilizing 
their industry. No. 1 speaker: Demo- 
cratic Senator Royal Samuel Copeland of 
New York. Said he: 

“I speak not as a Democrat but as one 
inspired. We are just as near the economic 
bottom as a country can go....A 
prominent Republican came to me _ in 
Washington about present conditions. I 
told him to go back to President Hoover, 
sit down in his office and tell the Presi- 
dent he could thank God the depression 
came in the middle of his term, For as 
sure as fate in 1932 the chimneys will be 
smoking, the farmers will be getting good 
crops that will bring them good prices 
and Mr. Hoover will be re-elected. . . . I 
don’t approve of it but it will happen. 
[| Titters in the audience.] Im serious! 


He will be!” 
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Lingle & Co. (cont. ) 


Chicago police last week arrested a sus- 
pect of the murder of Jake Lingle, Chi- 
cago Tribune racketeer-reporter (TIME, 
June 23 et seg.). But again the actual 
murder case was obscured by the audacity 
of the St. Louis Star’s Reporter Harry T. 
Brundidge. Reporter Brundidge went to 
Miami Beach, Fla. to interview Alphonse 
(“Scarface”) Capone, following up the 
theory that Lingle was only one of many 
corrupt newsmen. From Florida Brundidge 
sent his paper a sensational story. Ex- 
cerpt: 

Brundidge: How many newspapermen 
have you had on your payroll? 

Capone (after a pause, a shrug): Plenty. 

“Suddenly [Capone] leaned over, put 
his left arm around my shoulders and with 
typical Latin affection squeezed me and 
said: 

“Listen Harry, I like your face. Let 
me give you a hot tip: lay off Chicago and 
the money hungry reporters. No one man 
will ever realize just how big it is, so lay 
off. . . . They'll make a monkey out of 
you. No matter what dope you give that 
grand jury, the boys will prove you’re a 
liar and a faker. You'll get a trimming!’ ” 

Brundidge: I’m going to quote you as 
saying that. 

Capone: If you do, I'll deny it. 

Capone, of course, did deny it, called 
the story a deliberate lie. Retorted Re- 
porter Brundidge: “My interview with Al 
Capone was correct as published.” 


o 


Max, Louis & John 


Wichita, Kan. is famed for stockyards, 
broom factories, oil refineries, Quakers. 
Lately it has been calling itself “aviation 
capital of the U. S.” having forty-seven 
aeronautical enterprises in or near it. In 
the past fortnight Wichita has become in- 
debied for further prominence to Max and 
Louis Levand, co-publishers (with their 
brother John as circulation manager) of 
the Wichita Beacon, formerly owned by 
Senator Henry Justin Allen. 

The Levands obtained nationwide men- 
tion when, after they had demanded that 
Alexander Legge resign as Chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board, Chairman Legge 
replied: “You may present my compli- 
ments to Max and Louis and tell them I 
said they can go to hell” (Time, July 21). 

Far from feeling personally abused, the 
Levands last week were making fine capi- 
tal of Mr. Legge’s remark. They printed 
all dispatches mentioning their part in the 
controversy. They said that Chairman 
Legge had “told Kansas to go to hell.” 
Their seven-column headlines shrieked: 
CONGRESSIONAL PROBE OF LEGGE 
IS DEMANDED. The story explained 
that the Brothers Levand were the de- 
manders, that they had telegraphed Sen- 
ator Capper of Kansas to get busy. 

HEAD OF FARM BOARD ANSWERS 
BEACON DEMAND cried the Levands 
when Chairman Legge wrote in a letter to 
Governor Clyde Reed of Kansas: “Still 
another peculiar angle is brought up by 
your friends, Max and Louis . . . acting 
as if they thought they were the State of 
Kansas.” 








Two years ago the Levands found in 
Wichita a stage admirably set for their 
talents by the ancient bitterness between 
Senator Allen’s Beacon (an evening paper) 
and the morning Eagle published by the 
brothers Victor and Marcellus Murdock. 
For years the Brothers Murdock had eyed 
the profitable afternoon field. On March 
28, 1927 they sprung a surprise. An Eve- 
ning Eagle, with bigger headines, blacker 
type and more pictures than Wichita had 
ever seen, burst upon the city unan- 
nounced. A crew of newsmen had been 











Louris LEvVAND 
They learned their trade .. . 


housed in a hotel where the first issue was 
prepared in dead secrecy. 

Senator Allen was away from Kansas 
at the time, touring the globe as professor 
of journalism with the University Afloat 
(Time, Sept. 27, 1926 et seq.). He got 
word in Berlin of the Murdocks’ coup. 
He rushed home, tried to fight the Eagle 
with its own weapons, made no headway. 
In the spring of 1928 came the Levands, 
reputedly through the efforts of a wealthy 
Wichitan whom the Murdocks’ Eagle had 
offended. 

Between the office of Publisher Freder- 
ick G. (“Bon’’) Bonfils of the incredibly 
yellow Denver Post and the office of his 
sly, genial partner, the late famed H. H. 
(“Tam”) Tammen, there used to be a desk 
to which each partner would send the kind 
of orders that great publishers send to 
their Men Friday. At that desk for many 
years sat Louis Levand, patient, portly, de- 
voted. Brother John Levand was in the 
Post’s circulation department. Brother 
Max, too, was on the staff, more driving 
and hard-boiled than the other two. “Bon” 
and “Tam” sent him to be business man- 
ager of their Kansas City Post, where he 
remained 16 years. When the Kansas City 
Post was sold, Brother Max bought the 
Casper, Wyo. Herald, sent its circulation 
and advertising skyward, sold out, re- 
peated the process with the St. Joseph, 
Mo. Gazette. When Henry Justin Allen 
wanted to sell his Wichita Beacon, Broth- 
ers Louis and John joined Brother Max 


in buying 65% control for about $1,125,- 
000.* 

The Levands’ Beacon soon _ jolted 
Wichita like a battering ram. It sprouted 
all the loud, flamboyant labels of the 
Denver Post. It applied all the high- 
pressure business technique of the adroit 
and powerful Bonfils & Tammen. The 
Brothers Murdock at first affected to ig- 
nore the newcomers but rural Kansas 
editors have found that an almost certain 
way of getting themselves quoted in the 
Murdocks’ Eagles is to take a crack at the 
(to them) unspeakable Levands. Some of 
these cracks, which the Brothers Levand 
say are “inspired” by the Brothers Mur- 








Max LEVAND 


. under Bonfils & Tammen. 


dock, are too much for even the Mur- 
docks to reprint. For example, Editor 
Paul Jones of the Lyons Daily News, 
under the headline “Ye Gods!” wrote: 

“Henry J. Allen . . . has ‘sold himself 
down the river.’ [The Beacon] has fallen 
into the hands of a young man with a 
Yiddish name, given and family, who came 
out of the sticks with a million and a 
half and picked it up. . . . The new pub- 
lisher is filling the paper with pictures 
and complimentary references to himself. 
He seems to be quite a guy and frankly 
admits it. But we doubt if he ever learns 
to speak the Kansas language as Henry 
speaks it... .” 

Trained to the ways of Jew-baiters, the 
Levands turn such comment to their own 
uses. Quickly it comes to the attention of 
such potent Wichita advertisers as Wal- 
lenstein-Raffman (department store) and 
Jack Spines (haberdasher ). 

In conversation the Levands affect an 
injured air. They say that whereas attacks 
against them are politically or racially 
motivated, they “are only trying to give 
Wichita a good paper.” Latest official fig- 
ures appear to support the Levands’ claim, 
of having the biggest newspaper in Kansas.+ 


*Mr. Allen, onetime (1919-23) Governor of 
Kansas, then became editor of Hearst’s new 
Omaha Bee-News, but never went to Omaha to 
reside. 

tThe Beacon has 61,705 net paid circula- 
tion; the Eagle (morning), 57,681; the Eagle 
(evening), 31,341. (A. B. C. publishers state- 
ments March 31, 1930). 
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SCIENCE 
Beryllium the tribe. She stayed ten months. Her 


Just as molybdenum and tungsten were 
obscure metals until it was found that they 
alloyed with steel to make a superlatively 
hard cutting material, so beryllium, dis- 
covered in 1797, has until recently re- 
mained unnoticed. 

Beryllium, next to lithium, is the lightest 
metal, only 1.84 times as heavy as water, 
two-thirds as heavy as aluminum. Re- 
search into means of producing it for less 
than $100 per lb. has been spurred by 
aviation’s need of light, strong metals. 
If a statement last week by Alfred 
Schwarz, Manhattan businessman, one- 
time Green Cananea Co. metallurgist, 
proves true, a great new metal industry 
may be launched. His statement: that he 
can, by a process of his invention, make 
pure beryllium for $2 per Ib. 

Immediate significance suggested by 
Metallurgist Schwarz: “A proper alloy 
with aluminum, consisting of 50% to 70% 
beryllium, will make a structural material 
for airships and airplanes which, because 
of its lightness and strength, can be used 
in smaller cross-sections, thus reducing 
the weight of any given ship by about 
one-half. 

“This will . . . afford more pay-load 
capacity. . . . Beryllium seems to be the 
metal that will make commercial airplanes 
out of the present day flying gasoline 
tanks.” 

Germany’s great electrical concern, 
Siemens & Halske, has another use for 
the hundreds of pounds of beryllium which 
it has made. Alloyed with copper, it in- 
creases the conductivity of electric wires 
by nearly 100%. 

Siemens & Halske’s beryllium has been 
manufactured by a slow electrolytic 
process. The Schwarz process is a heat 
treatment. From a ton of beryl ore 
costing $100, Metallurgist Schwarz says 
he can obtain 100 lb. of pure beryllium. 
The ore is plentiful in New Hampshire, 
New York, the Carolinas, Colorado, 
usually being found with feldspar deposits. 

Next problem for metallurgists is to 
develop a beryllium alloy which is not 
brittle. While most aluminum-beryllium 
alloys will stand tensile (pulling) stresses 
of around 70,000 lb. per square inch, they 
will support only slight bending stresses. 
Thin sheets of a 70-30 beryllium-alu- 
minum alloy will break like stiff cardboard. 


—o-——_— 


Loin-Cloth Land 


On the opposite side of the globe from 
Ireland, off New Guinea in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, lies New Ireland. Last year 
the New Irishmen—black-skinned, woolly- 
haired, bug-eyed—saw a sight they had 
never seen before: a young white woman. 
They envied her mightily because, while 
they had only loin-cloths, she wore a 
bright red dress. Her chief reaction to 
them, though as recently as 30 years ago 
they were cannibals, was curiosity. For 
she was Dr. Hortense Powdermaker, an- 
thropologist. Soon she made herself pop- 
ular, by the U. S. political trick of baby- 
kissing and by getting herself adopted into 





only traveling companion was a fox ter- 
rier, her only equipment a revolver, a 
first-aid kit, 25 lbs. of staple groceries, 
gifts of tobacco, tinsel, toy balloons, with 
which she had small difficulty in winning 
her way among New Irelanders. 

Last week, back in Manhattan, she re- 
ported to her clothed, monogamous, scien- 
tific fellow Caucasians on the naked 
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Dr. HorTENSE POWDERMAKER 
She studied New Irish night life. 


superstitious, polygamous and polyandrous 
New Irishmen. Shocking to vegetarians 
were her tales of petty island wars of 
which she said: “The causes of these wars 
generally were women and pigs. If a 
neighboring tribe would steal . . . there 
would be a war. The older natives refer 
to them as “The good old days.’ Only 
fallen enemies would be eaten as delicacy 
prevented consumption of friends.” 

Concerning family life in New Ireland: 
“The selection of a mate is a simplified 
matter.... The young swain (usually 
about twelve) calls ina love magician . . . 
[who] casts a spell over the girl... . If 
the spell works the girl comes to the man. 

. If it doesn’t work no fault is found 
with the magician’s services; it is assumed 
that some enemy magician in another 
village is casting an evil spirit over the 
pair to thwart the match.” 

A prime New Irish wife costs five yards 
of shells. The wife may divorce by return- 
ing the shells. “A man can have several 
wives and a woman may have several hus- 
bands, but polygamy and polyandry can- 
not both occur in the same family. On the 
other hand it is the accepted social custom 
that a woman may have lovers and a man 
mistresses.” 

Other social customs observed by Dr. 
Powdermaker: a husband is forbidden to 
speak to his mother-in-law, mention her in 
public, enter a room which she occupies. 
Having no conception of time the New 
Irishmen’s night life is governed solely by 
the moon. On bright nights they carouse 


mightily, disport themselves happily. Par- 
ticularly happy are they when someone 
dies or is born when the moon is full. Such 
events are celebrated with feasts which 
frequently get out of control and last for 
a month. 


6 
Knocking Gas 

Last year U. S. motor cars consumed 15 
billion gallons of gasoline—almost as much 
as the drinking water which passed down 
U. S. throats. About 15% of this total 
was “special” gasoline, a term which has 
little meaning to motorists, little more to 
oil refiners since each company has its own 
idea of what constitutes a “special” fuel. 
One’s “special” is another’s ordinary, 

Equally “special” are low-boiling-point 
fuels which vaporize easily, facilitate quick 
starting in winter time (but which do not 
produce more power), and the knock- 
reducing fuels. Function of the latter is 
to eliminate the metallic clanks which old 
motors make when straining on hills. The 
puzzling question of what constitutes a 
knock-reducing fuel was perhaps solved by 
an announcement last week telling of the 
work of the co-operative steering com- 
mittee. 

Two years ago the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers and the American Petro- 
leum Institute joined forces and appointed 
this committee to find a uniform scale by 
which the knock-reducing quality of fuels 
could be expressed. At that time they 
explained that knocking is not directly 
caused by valves or carbon but by irreg- 
ular and too rapid explosion of gasoline 
injected into cylinders overheated by any 
cause—insulating carbon deposits, lime 
coatings in the cooling system, faulty oil- 
ing.* 

To control the high pressure explosion 
waves which pound against cylinder walls 
and produce the metallic sound, oilmen 
added to gasoline substances which raise 
the detonating point. Examples: aniline, 
tetraethyl lead. 

To discover the exact influence of these 
materials on gasoline and to find a means 
of giving numerical values to specially 
treated fuels was the task of the commit- 
tee. According to the announcement, the 
committee proceeded by selecting two 
chemicals, one knock-preventing (iso- 
octane), one knock-producing (normal 
heptane). Numerical rating was arrived 
at by noting the number of parts of non- 
knocking iso-octane which must be adde | 
to ten parts of heptane to duplicate ex- 
actly the fuel being rated. Thus, a fuel 
with a rating of 5 would be inordinately 
bad; fuel with a rating of 50, superlatively 
good. It remains now for the industry to 
accept the method; to decide that Number 
30, say, is the standard commercial knock- 
reducer. 

Most special gasolines are designated at 
filling stations by manufacturers’ individ- 
ual colors. Only color not found: yellow. 
Reason: yellow has always been taken as 
an indication of poor refining. Coloring 
gasoline was started during the war when 
dyes were added to aviation fuels to dis- 
tinguish them from motor car gasolines. 


*Also suggested: when a cylinder becomes 
clogged with carbon its volume is reduced, fuel 
vapor is consequently subjected to greater pres- 
sures, which cause knocking explosions. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Briand for President? 


Of the 26 nations to whom French For- 
eign Minister Aristide Briand submitted 
his scheme for a European Union or 
“United States of Europe” (Time, May 
26), 24 had replied last week, including all 
the Great Powers concerned. In examining 
these replies observers noted first the great 
modifications in the plan made by M. 
Briand himself. Originally he called it the 
“United States of Europe,” and an im- 
pression was general that around this 
European federation would be built a tariff 
wall against the U. S. Before submitting 
his plan for general consideration however, 
M. Briand changed its name to The Euro- 
pean Union, then gave this a diplomatic 
instead of an economic twist by proposing 
that the “E. U.” consist primarily of a 
council & secretariat similar to those of 
the League of Nations. 

Germans for Revision. Apropos the 
German Government’s reply last week the 
Cologne Gazette hailed M. Briand’s idea 
ironically, prophesying that although the 
last thing France wants is revision of the 
Peace Treaties, nevertheless the European 
Union may lead to this. In his official 
reply Foreign Minister Dr. Julius Curtius 
began by saying that, ““No other state ex- 
periences in equal measure as does Ger- 
many the defects in the existing structure 
of Europe.” Declaring the situation cre- 
ated by the Peace Treaties “untenable,” he 
called for “courageous reform” (i.e. re- 
vision) as a necessary prelude to forma- 
tion of the European Union. 

On the issue of whether the E. U. should 
be primarily economic or political, Dr. 
Curtius had this to say: “The French Gov- 
ernment stresses the necessity of approach- 
ing European problems from the political 
side, leaving economic issues to be dealt 
with after certain political prerequisites 
have been fulfilled.” The German Gov- 
ernment considers economic issues para- 
mount, holds that “it remains the task of 
Governments to bring their joint economic 
policies into harmony.” Clearly the Ger- 
man reply harked back to the original idea 
of an European tariff consortium. 

Italy for Russia. Making things as 
difficult as possible for the French Foreign 
Minister, the reply of Signor Benito Mus- 
sclini urged that Russia and Turkey 
(whom M. Briand had not invited to his 
party) must be included in any European 
Union worthy of the name. 

Jl Duce also urged that the defeated 
“enemy countries” (Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria) should enter the E. U. 
on “equal terms” with the victor states— 
that is, these nations should be permitted 
to re-establish their armies. This reply 
ranged Italy beside Germany in seeking 
revision of the Peace Treaties—a policy 
anathema to France. In Moscow the 
Soviet newsorgan Pravda, while apprecia- 
tive of Italy’s attempt to include Russia 
in the E. U., declared that, in view of the 
program of revision which Germany and 
Italy are seeking to force upon unwilling 
France, “the Briand scheme may be con- 
sidered exploded.” 


British Bricks. More suave than any 
other reply, that of the British Foreign 
Office began by informing M. Briand that 
his “proposals” have been “examined with 
profound interest.” Next “fullest sym- 
pathy” was expressed for “closer economic 
co-operation” which was more heavily 
stressed in the original “United States of 
Europe” than it is today. Finally, how- 
ever, the British landed like a ton of pav- 
ing stones from Trafalgar Square upon the 
European Union because of its resem- 
blance to the League of Nations. 

Bluntly the British asked: why is the 
present League not sufficient, why are 
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ViscounT CECIL 


“The peace current is slackening.” 
(See col. 3) 

another council & secretariat needed? 
(The underlying reason is, of course, that 
the French think they could dominate a 
European league, whereas the worldwide 
League of Nations has proved too big for 
them to swing.) Unable’ to see any neces- 
sity for a second League from their point 
of view, the British objected that it might 
“emphasize or create tendencies to inter- 
continental rivalries and hostilities.” Fi- 
nally, in the strongest terms one friendly 
nation can use to another, the British note 
voiced fear that, if the European Union is 
established, “the wider interests both of 
Europe and of the world may be seriously 
endangered.” Instead of forming a Euro- 
pean Union, concluded His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, why not merely appoint a “Euro- 
pean Committee” of the present League 
of Nations? 

In Paris last week the somewhat crush- 
ing replies of Germany, Italy and Britain 
merely caused elastic M. Briand to bounce 
with animation, like the big and roly-poly 
diplomatic rubber ball that he is. Profess- 
ing to be “greatly encouraged” that all the 
Powers except Britain profess “eagerness” 
to continue discussion of his scheme, he 
showed reporters a sheaf of 100% favor- 
able replies from such French satellites as 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. 


Significance. The game of debating the 
European Union will go on for years, with 
Aristide Briand as Perpetual Toastmaster. 
The kudos he will gain as the apostle of 
Peace may prove of great value when it 
comes time—next year—to elect a Pres- 
ident of France. That shrewd and shaggy 
B’rer Briand is grooming himself for elec- 
tion as President of France everyone in 
Paris now knows for sure. 

—< 


“War Atmosphere” 


They met in the Royal Gallery of the 
House of Lords last week, and for them 
King George gave a reception at Windsor 
Castle. Their skins were brown, yellow 
and white, but each of the 500 was like 
the others in being a legislator, a member 
of some duly elected Parliament, Congress 
or Diet. Arriving from 32 countries they 
met in London as the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union and began to talk ‘‘Peace.” 

Speech of the week was that made by 
Edgar Algernon Robert Cecil, Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood, leading British expo- 
nent of the League of Nations (during the 
War, Minister of Blockade). “The peace 
current is slackening,” he warned. “Old 
tendencies which ultimately lead to war 
are beginning once more to assert them- 
selves. ... No one who watched the 
negotiations of the London Naval Confer- 
ence can have failed to see how much 
they were conducted in a war atmosphere, 
how seldom any reference was made to 
great international instruments for peace. 
. .. Amportant leaders of opinion are 
again preaching that hoary-headed false- 
hood: ‘If you want Peace you must pre- 
pare for War.’ .. .” 





aon 


War &y. Sharks 


With a confidential air James Watson 
Gerard, who was Woodrow Wilson’s am- 
bassador to Wilhelm II, stepped off the 
S. S. Paris at Manhattan last week, ad- 
dressed reporters portentously: 

“T have been in France for twelve days. 
I think that war between France .and 





‘Italy is imminent, most imminent! I, 


didn’t confer with any diplomats but I got 
the general idea that war was brewing.” 

Turning from Mr. Gerard to Captain 
René Pugnet of the Paris, the reporters 
scratched down one of the finest fish 
stories of all time. ‘We passed through a 
school of sharks yesterday,” said Captain 
Pugnet. “TI fired at them and with 30 
shots killed 30 sharks.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Passfield &» Governors 


From Ceylon, from Gambia, Mauritius, 
Sierra Leone, Bermuda, and from the 
Gold Coast, the Governors of all His 
Majesty’s Colonies (not Dominions or 
Protectorates) came, month ago, to Lon- 
don, began deliberations which they 
briskly concluded last week. Chairman of 
the meeting was the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, benign, chin-whiskered 
Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb) who has 
scarcely figured in the news since half his 
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Ministry (The Dominions) was recently 
turned over to James Henry (“Jim”) 
Thomas, late Lord Privy Seal (Time, 
June 16). In his opening address to the 
Governors, Lord Passfield devoted most 
of his speech to explaining how important 
the Crown Colonies really are: The area 
of the Crown Colonies and mandates is 
as great as all British India. . . . Since 
1913 the exports of the Colonies have 
grown from 100 to 236 million pounds. 
. . . “The reason why perhaps the Crown 











Wide World 
Lorp (S. WEBB) PASSFIELD 
He made the Crown Colonies feel better. 


Colonies are not adequately appreciated 
is, to put it paradoxically, that there are 
so many of them.” 

Thus reassured of their importance, 
Lord Passfield and the Governors settled 
down to a discussion of their more serious 
problems. Two bothered them particu- 
larly: cinema censorship and the creation 
of some sort of central civil service from 
which properly equipped colonial adminis- 
trators might be recruited. In discussing 
this latter point one interesting fact was 
brought out: High Colonial posts, which 
are not in the giving of the local Gover- 
nors are at present all distributed by Lord 
Passfield’s private secretary, one Major 
Furse. 


On the cinema the Colonial Governgrs 
were particularly severe, recommended 
strict government censorship for all Col- 
onies, especially tropical Africa. 

“Africa requires a particularly stringent 
censorship,” they reported, ‘and the pres- 
ent time when there are only a trifling 
number of cinemas is the time for action. 
. . . Local educated opinion, anxious for 
amusement, is an influence leading to the 
exhibition of films the natives ought not 
to see.” 

Amiable Lord Passfield suggested that 
negative censorship was well enough but 
the government should go further, sug- 
gested a government lending library of 
strictly pure, blue-ribbon films which the 


natives ought to see. 


The Mace! The Mace! 


Hunched forward on a bench in the 
Distinguished Visitors’ Gallery; a plump 
cheese man from upstate New York sat 
watching the House of Commons at its 
work one day last week. “He’s Chairman 
of their Congressional Rules Committee 
over in the States,” the M. P.’s told each 
other. “Some such name as Snell.” 

To the hard, darting, practical glance of 
Congressman Bertrand (“Bert”) Snell the 
House of Commons must have teemed 
with curious contrasts. In his own semi- 
circular House of Representatives, for ex- 
ample, males and females sit hatless as in 
a theatre, facing the “well” beyond which 
rises Speaker Nicholas Longworth’s ros- 
trum. They may not eat, drink or smoke, 
but may address the House in Spanish— 
language of the Philippines. 

On the contrary, Mr. Speaker Edward 
Algernon Fitzroy of the House of Com- 
mons sits not high upon a rostrum but 
low in his great oak-canopied Chair, fac- 
ing an oblong room richly panelled. On 
his right rise the Government benches, 
on his left the Opposition. The members 
may recline at full length when the House 
is not too full. They may wear hats (must 
wear them when raising a point of order 
during a division), may not smoke, may 
not drink, may not address the House in 
any language except English. 

U. S. Representatives refer to each other 
as “the Gentleman from Idaho” (or 
wherever) but an M. P. is “the Honorable 
Member from East Ham,” or “‘the Learned 
Member” if a lawyer, or “the Gallant 
Member” if a military or naval man, or 
“the Right Honorable” if a Minister of 
the Crown. 

Britain’s Gandhite. Suddenly, Con- 


gressman Snell and every one else in the 
chamber beheld an ascetic looking Laborite 
with high cheekbones and owlish glasses 
leap up from his bench and, pulling a 
queer white cap from his pocket, clap it 
on his head. What did that mean? 

In far away India obstreperous Gand- 
hites wear white, homespun “Gandhi 
Caps,” which British policemen fish off 
their heads. The fishing is done with poles 
having a sharp hook at the end, and while 
they fish the police beat the nonresisting 
Gandhites with staves (Trme, July 7). 
It was in protest against such ‘“inhu- 
manity” that ascetic Laborite Archibald 
Fenner Brockway, M. P., 42, a leading 
publicist and orator of his party, was 
startling the House with his “Gandhi 
Cap.” He demanded that without further 
ado his chief, Prime Minister James Ram- 
say MacDonald permit debate on India, 
then and there. 

Scot MacDonald refused. Mr. Brock- 
way in his white cap persisted amid cries 
of “Order! Order!” When he would not 
come to order the Speaker “named” him. 
Mr. MacDonald moved his suspension and 
the House proceeded to vote it by strolling 
off into the division lobbies. It was then 
that a supreme rupture of precedent oc- 
curred, electrifying and dumfounding 
every Briton present. 

“A Damned Disgrace!” As the four 
tellers approached the Chair to inform the 


Speaker that Gandhite Brockway had 


been suspended by a vote of 260 to 24, 
Teller John Beckett, a Laborite nobody, 
was seen to whisper to one of his col- 
leagues, was answered by a shake of the 
head. 

As the other tellers began their tra- 
ditional three bows to the Chair, Mr. 
Beckett without bowing suddenly shouted: 

“T don’t know what you think, Mr. 
Speaker, but this vote is a damned dis- 
grace!” 

Then, while the House and the other 

















© Henry Miller 
MACE-SNATCHER BECKETT 


“I thought I could get away with it.” 


three tellers literally froze in their tracks 
with horror, Teller Beckett stretched 
forth a rash hand toward Parliament’s 
most sacred emblem—the Mace. 

Not quite 300 years ago, in 1653, 
doughty Oliver Cromwell froze English 
blood by his terrible command, “Take 
away that bauble!”, and for a time the 
Mace was taken away. Since then no 
M. P. upon no matter what provocation 
has ever removed the Mace—this being 
the sole prerogative of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 

Last week wrathful Teller Beckett, like 
a man beside himself, laid hold of the 
massy golden emblem, raised it to his 
shoulder and attempted to scurry out of 
the House! Up at once, aghast and furi- 
ous, leaped Admiral Sir Colin Keppel, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, to dash from his pew 
in pursuit. But Sir Colin’s ceremonial 
sword caught in the pew, delaying him, 
and it was a spry messenger who overtook 
Beckett, took the Mace from him, handed 
it to Sir Colin when he arrived. Sir Colin 
then, with measured tread and awesome 
frown, marched back with Cromwell's 
“bauble,” restored it to its place. 

Cried the Speaker, shrill with anger but 
punctilious of phrase: ‘The Honorable 
Member from Peckham will retire from 
the House immediately!” 

Amid angry shouts of “Get out of it! 
Get out of it!” the House’ gradually 


realized that Mr. Beckett had got-out-of- 
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it as soon as the Mace was taken from 
him. The shouts then changed to “He’s 
run away! Run away! Run away!” 

“Rape of the Mace.” Almost too much 
for British editors was this desecration 
of the Mace. The august Time’s editorial, 
“The Rape of the Mace” was an attempt 
at urbanity but the editor of the Daily 
Telegraph (Conservative) let himself go 
completely, openly deplored the presence 
of Rules Chairman Snell and other U. S. 
Congressmen* in the Gallery of the House 
when the sacrilege occurred. The dis- 
tracted Telegraph said: “‘One hopes they 
understand that the Mace in no sense 
represents the authority of the Crown. It 
is purely a parliamentary symbol repre- 
senting the determination of the Speaker 
to uphold the liberties of Parliament and 
that is why when the House goes into com- 
mittee and the Speaker leaves his chair 
the Mace is removed from the table and 
hung beneath it on hooks. 

“Without the Mace it is doubtful 
whether the House can sit with authority, 
and a story is recalled of how the late 
T. P. O’Connor revealed a plot among 
Irishmen to seize the Mace and throw it 
into the Thames. Yet, bitter as the Irish 
passions were then, no Irishman ever 
touched the Mace.” 

The U. S. Mace. Perhaps because no 
Congressman ever raped it, few U. S. 
citizens know that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has its distinctive Mace, topped 
by a silver American Eagle rampant. 
Should two Congressmen quarrel in the 
House, Sergeant-at-Arms J. G. Rodgers 
or his assistant would instantly snatch the 
Mace from its pedestal at the right of 
Speaker Longworth’s chair and advance 
upon the hotheads. Such quarrels instantly 
and almost invariably cool. Probably 
apocryphal is the story that a Congress- 
man once refused to cool, whereupon the 
quick-witted Sergeant-at-Arms placed the 
silver eagle’s beak within a half-inch of 
the Congressman’s nose and exclaimed: 
“Sit down or he’ll peck you!” 

Impenitent Beckett. One policeman 
was sufficient to escort Gandhite Brockway 
and Mace-Snatcher Beckett last week 
“from the Parliamentary precincts.” Sus- 
pended, they might not resume their seats 
until this week. It was even said that at, 
the next election the Labor Party will 
refuse to let Mr. Beckett run again as one 
of their candidates, so furious were mem- 
bers of that party at his unseemly con- 


duct. 

“When I got to the Speaker’s table I 
was boiling with indignation,” said he last 
week to reporters, “I stood by my friend 
Mr. Brockway to protest against our 
effete Parliamentary system. The Labor 
Government will be faced with many more 
such protests while it continues to ape its 
so-called betters. Lord Tom Noddy may 
cut a gracious figure in silk breeches, but 
the same cannot be said of Jimmy Thomas 
[the Rt. Hon. James Henry Thomas, M. 
P., P. C., onetime engine greaser, today 
Secretary of State for the Dominions] !” 

“What did you say to the teller next to 
you?” asked the newshawks. “It was Will 


*In London to attend the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union (see p. 24). 


Brown, wasn’t it? Why did he shake his 
head?” 

“I said to him: ‘They can’t suspend 
Brockway if the Mace is not on the table, 
can they?’ ” explained Mr. Beckett, adding 
stoutly to protect his friend Brown: “Be- 
fore he could reply I had already picked 
up the Mace. My first surprise was to 
find how light it was. I thought I could 
get away with it. If I had, I would have 
deposited it in the cloakroom and left 
the House.” 

Work Done by Parliament last week: 

The Lords 
@ Began to greet their colleague, the 
onetime British Ambassador to the U. S. 


by his new title, announced in the Oficial 
Gazette last week: “Baron Howard of 
Penrith and of Gowbarrow in the County 
of Cumberland.” 
@ Again voted down Viscount Astor’s 
annual motion to admit peeresses-in-their- 
own-right to seats in the House of Lords. 
The Commons 
@ Handsomely supported Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s Egyptian policy (see below). 
@ Threw out a Conservative motion cen- 
suring the Labor Party’s free trade policy 
by a vote of 312 to 241, the largest ma- 
jority Mr. MacDonald has received in 


recent weeks. 
EGYPT 
Whistles & Brickbats 


As unobtrusively as possible last week, 
young Egyptian Wafdists (Nationalists) 
wheeled barrows full of brickbats through 
the alleys of Alexandria, dumped them 
handily near Mehemet Ali Square and in 
the backyards of buildings along the famed 
Sheif Pasha (Alexandria’s “Fifth Ave- 
nue”). So far as the napping authorities 


— 











© Keystone 


IsMAIL Sipky PAsHa 
Two British battleships watched him work. 
knew all that was going to happen was 
“Two Hours of Silence.” 
The “silence” had been ordered by 
Wafdist Leader Nahas Pasha, whom King 
Fuad recently forced to resign as Prime 


Minister, although he commanded 95% 
of the seats in Egypt’s Parliament. The 
issue was Clearly that of Democracy v. 
Autocracy, for King Fuad, a British pup- 
pet, was attempting to rule last week with 
a “Palace Premier,” Ismail Sidky Pasha, 
who is not himself a member of Parlia- 
ment and controls but three Parliamentary 
votes. 

As the forty-fifth minute of the “Two 
Hours of Silence” ticked, leading Wafdists 
with police whistles stationed themselves 
beside the barrows full of brickbats, blew 
and blew. Swiftly an immense Wafdist 
mob collected, seizing the brickbats, hurled 
them through plate glass windows with 
such suddenness that shopkeepers had not 
time to lower their steel shutters. When 
police appeared the brickbats flew thicker. 

Zing !—a paving stone knocked out In- 
spector of Police T. W. Fitzpatrick Bey. 

Zam!—another laid low Acting Police 
Commandant Major Arthur Remanba 
Bey. Falling back before the mob police 
climbed to the roof of the Law Courts 
Building, too high for brickbats to soar. 
Firing from this vantage point they put 
lead and fear into the milling crowd. By 
evening Egyptian soldiers, called from 
Sidi Bishr Barracks eight miles away, had 
restored order. 

Killed: 15 civilians, one policeman. 

Injured: by gunshot, 60; by brickbats 
and blows, 160. 

“Armed Force!” In the British House 
of Commons, Prime Minister James Ram- 
say MacDonald was baited on the Egyp- 
tian situation by a member of his own 
party, Ernest Thurtle, M.P. Inquired this 
Laborite with asperity: 

“May I ask whether it is the intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government to support 
by armed force a King who is flouting 
Parliamentary authority?” 

Here was the issue, squarely put, but 
Mr. MacDonald adroitly avoided it. To 
be sure the British battleships Queen 
Elizabeth and Ramillies (mounting be- 
tween them 16 fifteen-inch guns) were 
already racing for Alexandria from cruis- 
ing spots in the Aegean Sea. But Mr. 
MacDonald said that “His Majesty’s 


‘Government is determined not to inter- 


vene in the purely internal affairs of 
Egypt,” and all present understood what 
he meant. For minutes after this popular 
announcement the House of Commons 
rang with cheers. 

“You are Responsible!” In Cairo the 
riot at Alexandria was protested verbally 
by the British High Commissioner, Sir 
Percy Loraine. He told bewildered Prime 
Minister Sidky Pasha that “Great Britain 
will hold you responsible!” 

After thinking this over, and after the 
British warboats had placed Alexandria 
under the threat of their guns, Sidky 
Pasha replied with a plaintive written note. 
He said that of course he, as head of the 
Egyptian Government, was “responsible” 
for maintaining law and order, confident 
of his Government’s ability to do so. He 
then read into the record for Egyptian 
home consumption that .what the British 
were doing was neither more nor less than 
“intervening in the purely internal affairs 


of Egypt.” 
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CANADA 


Battle of Bachelors 
(See front cover) 

July 28 is National Election Day in 
Canada. Wooing the electorate are two 
bachelors : 

Bachelor William Lyon Mackenzie King 
has been Prime Minister since 1921, ex- 
cept for an interval of three months when 
the Conservatives got in (Time, July 5 to 
Sept. 27, 1926). Thus Mr. King and his 
Liberals parallel the U. S. Republican 
Party in their long tenure of Power. But 
they are more like U. S. Democrats in 
being free-traders with a wobble toward 
protection. 

Bachelor Richard Bedford Bennett, the 
Conservative leader, is a “new” man, 60 
years old. He bas never been Prime Min- 
ister. He wou his leadership at the Con- 
servative Party caucus of 1927, after Con- 
servative Prime Minister Arthur Meighen 
had been forced out of office a total 
failure. 

The Issue. Just as U. S. Republicans 
and Democrats stand broadly for much 
the same things, so do Canadian Conserva- 
tives and Liberals. There is a little 
“religious issue” up in Saskatchewan (the 
Catholics claiming that Protestant Bennett 
is abetting the Canadian Ku Klux Klan) 
but this is scarcely of Dominion impor- 
tance. Down east in Quebec there is the 
issue of “conscription.” Canada had a 
Conservative government during the War. 
Its members forced conscription upon all 
Canada, against the bitter protests of 
Quebec. After the War, Quebeckers (who 
had been called ‘“‘cowards” by their ancient 
Ontario enemies) turned Liberal and have 
stayed Liberal. Up to this present elec- 
tion they have voted for Mr. King not 
because they are Liberal at heart (for 
French-Canadian farmers are as conserva- 
tive as French peasants), but simply as a 
rebuke to the Conservatives, hated im- 
posers of conscription. In this year’s elec- 
tion, however, many believe that Quebec 
has worked off her old grudge, will switch 
to Bachelor Bennett. 

The real issue has nothing to do with 
Saskatchewan Catholics, Quebec farmers 
or Ontario’s industrial proletariat. The na- 
tional issue is the Canadian tariff. 

“Traitor” King. In their campaign 
speeches Bachelors Bennett and King have 
made amply clear that each is resolved to 
deprive the U. S. of any undue tariff ad- 
vantage. The recent budget, brought in 
by Mr. King’s Finance Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Charles Avery (“Charlie”) Dunning 
(Trme, May 12), wobbled as far from tra- 
ditional free trade as did the Al Smith- 
Democratic platform of 1928. 

Mr. Dunning’s basic innovation was 
“countervailing duties.” If the U. S. duty 
on cold storage eggs is raised or lowered to 
X¢ per dozen, then the Canadian duty on 
U.S. cold storage eggs automatically goes 
to X¢. From the Liberal standpoint of 
preferring to have free trade, the Dunning 
scheme looks like an honest effort to set 
Canadian duties no higher than ‘‘circum- 
stances make necessary” and to lower 
them again at the first sign of “co-opera- 


tion” from the U. S. or other high-tariff 
countries. 

But shrewd Mr. Bennett has looked 
through this Liberal telescope from the 
opposite end. 

“So our opponents are going to let the 


‘United States write Canada’s tariff act!” 


he has exclaimed with effective horror 
upon numerous platforms. He has asked, 
“Shall this be?” Waving the maple-leaf- 
embroidered shirt of Canadian patriotism, 
he has suggested that Mr. King is in 
effect almost a traitor to the Dominion. 
“Traitor” Bennett. On the construc- 








CANADA’s BACHELOR KING 


His question: Shall Canada tax her 
Mother? 


tive side of his campaign speeches, Mr. 
Bennett has urged much more than 
countervailing duties, in fact high tariffs 


industries even against those of the 
Mother Country. By turning this idea 
inside out Mr. King and his henchmen 
(who favor “preferential tariffs” on Em- 
pire goods) have been able to impute to 
Mr. Bennett a sort of spacious treachery 
to the Empire as a whole, a niggardly and 
local view. This is the more grotesque 
because the Conservative Party is tradi- 
tionally the arch-Imperial party of 
Canada. But in this election Mr. Bennett 
has wobbled too. Of course neither of 
Canada’s suave and astute bachelors has 
actually called the other “traitor,” any 
more than Messrs. Hoover and Smith 
called each other names, but the animus, 
the insinuation has been there. 

Ten Million Dollars. Surveying Mr. 
Bennett as a potent figure who may soon 
become Prime Minister, he is seen to be 
courageous, rich and righteous. Born in 
the Province of New Brunswick, he early 
showed a passion for industry and recti- 
tude. While other little boys and girls 
were at play, he read and later studied. 
Today at 60, though he can be genial, he 
has not yet learned to play 

Graduated by Dalhousie University, 
Mr. Bennett was called to the Canadian 
bar in 1903, rose steadily as a corporation 


lawyer, became in time counsel for Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways and Hudson’s Bay 
Co. Having thus reached the top of his 
profession, he argued for these two world- 
potent clients before the highest Empire 
court, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in London. 

Oddly enough a major portion of 
Lawyer Bennett’s wealth—estimated at 
$10,000,000—came as an absolute wind- 
fall. He had been one of three zealous 
Sunday School teachers in his youth, the 
other two being a young woman and her 
brother. This three-cornered friendship 
was lifelong. The young woman married 
Lumber Tycoon E. B. Eddy. Presently 
he died. Mrs. Eddy and her brother, when 
they died, left 1,507 shares (control) of 
E. B. Eddy Co. to their pious friend 
“Dick” Bennett. 

In 1893 the square-chinned, keen-eyed 
lawyer began his political career in the 
Northwest Provincial Legislature, has 
steadily advanced in the Conservative 
Party, was at one time Minister of Justice. 
In 1927, with the Party politically bank- 
rupt, Bachelor Bennett was called to a 
helm he has since masterfully held, putting 
new vim and fight into Conservatives. He 
lives at Palliser Hotel in Calgary, Alberta, 
in austere magnificence with his sister, 
who idolizes and prays for him. In the 
lay councils of the United Church of Can- 
ada he is paramount, 


GERMANY 


Hindenburg into Dictator 

“No taxation without representation!” 
was the battle cry of the American Revo- 
lution. Last week His Excellency General 
Paul von Beneckendorff und von Hinden- 
burg, President of the Reich, imposed 
upon Germans by a stroke of his goose- 
quill taxes totaling $115,000,000 which had 
previously been rejected by the Reichstag. 
After signing this extraordinary decree at 
midnight, Old Paul went troubled to bed. 
In the grey Berlin dawn millions of papers 
were imprinted with the ominous words: 
VEILED DICTATORSHIP! 

The dander of Old Paul had _ been’ 
rising for several days. In the first place 
the President of Germany, who is Honor- 
ary President of the patriotic but illegal 
Stahlhelm (‘Steel Helmet’) military or- 
ganization, had quarreled on Stahlhelm’s 
behalf with the Government of Prussia. 

Knowing that Old Paul was about to 
begin a triumphal tour of the liberated 
Rhineland, Dr. Otto Braun, Socialist 
Prime Minister of Prussia, refused to relax 
his rule that Stahlhelm members may not 
parade or demonstrate in Rhenish Prussia, 
which includes such an important city as 
Coblenz. “This is unequal treatment 
which I find unbearable!” wrote the 
President to Dr. Braun last week and 
threatened to omit Prussia’s end of the 
Rhineland from his tour. 

Dr. Braun remained inflexible. Suddenly 
the acting Stahlhelm leaders, who had 
previously refused to treat with Socialist 
Braun, called upon him. They promised 
that if allowed to parade before Old Paul 
they would not thereafter stage military 
maneuvres in the Rhineland. This promise 
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was really a Hindenburg-Stahlhelm capitu- 
lation. Dr. Braun accepted it, gave per- 
mission for the Stahlhelm parades. Dis- 
gruntled, Old Paul put Rhenish Prussia 
back on the itinerary of his triumphal 
tour (see below). 

Smouldering from this technical defeat 
by a Prussian Socialist, President von 
Hindenburg was in ripe mood for drastic 
action when Chancellor Heinrich Briining 
of all Germany reported that in the Reich- 
stag the national Socialist party was con- 
tinuing to hamstring his fiscal program. 
Already two luckless Finance Ministers 
had been forced to resign. The Socialists 
were blocking the Budget. What should 
two old soldiers do about these pesky 
Socialists—for Herr Briining too is an old 
soldier (Iron Cross). 

In every German crisis there is always 
Article 48. Under this emergency provi- 
sion of the Weimar Constitution: ‘The 
President, in the event that public security 
and order in the German nation should be 
considerably disturbed or endangered, may 
take all necessary measures to re-establish 
such public security and order, and, if 
required, to intervene with the aid of 
armed power. To this end he may provi- 
sionally abrogate, in whole or in part, the 
fundamental laws. .. .” 

In the “revolutionary period,” while 
the young German Republic was gestating, 
Article 48 was invoked 138 times by Ger- 
many’s first President, Friedrich (“Saddle- 
maker”) Ebert—but in each instance there 
was a clear “emergency”; riot, insurrec- 
tion or a putsch. Old Paul, as Germany’s 
second President, had invoked Article 48 
only seven times up to last week, always 
with the consent of the Reichstag, and 
mostly as the quickest legislative way to 
cancel outworn laws. Last week with the 
Fatherland profoundly at peace, did mere 
Socialist obstruction of the Budget con- 
siderably disturb or endanger public 
security? 

Old Paul von Hindenburg and “Iron 
Cross” Briining decided that it did. With 
a Presidential decree invoking Article 48 
in his pocket, the Chancellor faced the 
Reichstag for a showdown on Budget 
Article II. When the vote went against 
him 256 to 204, when the Reichstag began 
to resound with shouts of “Resign! Re- 
sign!”, Herr Briining, speechless and pale 
for a moment, suddenly flushed dark red, 
shouted above the tumult: 

“Meine Herren, in the name of the 
Government, I have to declare that it no 
longer places any value on this debate!” 

The Budget was then passed by decree 
under Article 48. It contains drastic cuts in 
Federal expenditures, imposes an extraor- 
dinary income tax on Federal employes, 
and lays upon the German populace a new 
surtax upon incomes of more than $2,000, 
also a bachelor tax and a spinster tax. 

Immediately after the decree had been 
issued Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid, Socialist 
Leader, stormily addressed the Reichstag. 
He denounced Chancellor Briining’s action 
as “frivolous and outrageous,” accused 
President von Hindenburg of creating a 
“veiled dictatorship.” Finally he protested 
that his party has not obstructed the 
Budget. “On the contrary,” he shouted 





at “Iron Cross” Briining, ‘“‘we have prac- 
tically been running after you and were 
nearly prepared to commit hara-kiri, re- 
gardless of our own party interests, as the 
truest and most loyal supporters of the 
German State!” He left the Reichs- 
tag threatening to prepare a motion which 
if passed would void the presidential de- 
cree. In that case Old Paul could still have 
his way by decreeing dissolution of the 





“O_p PauL” 
“Down with him!” cried the Reichstag. 


Reichstag and then decreeing the budget 
all over again. But would he dare? 

“Down with Hindenburg!” Two 
days later the Socialist motion was pre- 
sented. Amid tense excitement it passed 
236 to 221. Perfectly composed this time 
Dr. Briining opened his red dispatch case, 
drew out a paper and began to read. As” 
the chamber caught his drift, deputies 
burst into furious shouts: ‘Down with 
Briining! Down with the Government! 
Down with Hindenburg!” 

Though he could no-longer be heard 
Dr. Briining read on to the end, then 
folded up his paper and departed. He had 
done it. He and Old Paul had dissolved 
the Reichstag. The “veiled dictatorship” 
had become actual—for three months. 
Under German law a new Reichstag must 
be elected Sept. 14, convene Oct. 14. 

Prospects are bad. Everyone admitted 
in Berlin last week that the current Ger- 
man unemployment and depression will 
mean big electoral gains for the “extremist 
parties,” Communists & Fascists. Most 
unfortunate of all the prestige of Old Paul 
has suffered. Month ago it would have 
seemed incredible that the Reichstag 
should ring with cries of “Down with 
Hindenburg!” Perhaps, however, the 
deputies were chiefly irate because, being 
now no longer deputies, they have lost 
such pleasant hot weather privileges as 
unlimited, free, first-class rides on the 
German State Railways. 

For the duration of the campaign the 
Prussian Government forbade the sale of 
guns, pistols, brass knuckles, bowie knives. 


Old Paul on the Rhine 


In the tempestuous Reichstag there were 
shouts of “Down with Hindenburg!” last 
week (see col. 2), but no such blatant out- 
burst marred the triumphant passage of 
Old Paul through the newly liberated 
Rhineland (Time, July 14 et seg.). In city 
after city massed thousands greeted the 
venerable president first with a reverent 
hush, then with a tornado of delirious 
“hochs!” 

At Wiesbaden in the early evening the 
82-year-old Field-Marshal showed his only 
sign of strain. He excused himself from 
watching hundreds of schoolchildren enact 
the jubilation of the Elbe, the Voder, the 
Danube and several other German rivers 
at the liberation of “Their Sister, the 
Rhine.” 

Speaking with visible weariness to an 
immense throng at Mainz, struggling to 
read his speech in a loud ringing voice 
which quavered now and then, Old Paul 
cried: 

“If we turn our gaze from today to to- 
morrow, we hope that this day of libera- 
tion from foreign occupation marks a step 
forward on the way to true peace and 
complete liberty. ... 

“Today we lack many things appertain- 
ing to complete equality. This territory, 
now evacuated, still is subject to regula- 
tions which limit Germany’s self-deter- 
mination and her sovereignty. Even today 
the German land on the Saar is separated 
from the mother country, under an admin- 
istration alien to it. We will hope that 
our German brothers and sisters on the 
Saar, to whom we in this hour give a 
pledge of our gratitude for their loyal 
attitude, will soon be reunited with us.” 
(Administered by the League today, the 
Saar will decide by plebiscite in 1935 
whether to continue in status quo, unite 
with France or unite with Germany. ) 


A 


Motor Wave 


Civic officials of Berlin reported last 
week that the capital’s recent heat wave 
(Time, July 21) pushed motor vehicle 


registrations up to 102,706, a record, 


Of these “motor vehicles” more than 
one-third are motorcycles. Although Ber- 
lin is as populous as (and more extensive 
than) Chicago, in pleasure cars she ranks 
down the scale with Omaha, Neb., which 
has 44,525. Chicago has 405,000 pleasure 
cars, almost ten times as many as her 
German twin in population. 


In winter, prudent Germans grease and 
put away most of their motorcycles, store 
most of their cars, forcing registration 
down like a plummet. 


SPAIN 


Asturias Is Robust 


Like Tsar Nicholas II’s sickly little 
Tsarevitch, the Prince of the Asturias 
(Crown Prince of Spain) was afflicted from 
birth with haemophilia, a dread and sup- 
posedly incurable disease. When a hae- 
mophile receives even the slightest cut 
his wound heals so slowly that from the 
merest scratch he may bleed to death. 
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Foreign News—(Continuced) 





The Prince of the Asturias, 23, suddenly 
appeared in Paris not only in apparent 
good health but palpably, impressively 
robust. ee 
In the past two years rumors issuing 
from Spain have pictured Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria Eugenié as coming under 
the influence of a necromantic physician 
such as the notorious Rasputin. As doting 
Tsar Nicholas II fell under Rasputin’s 








Underwood & Underwood 


PRINCE OF THE ASTURIAS 
Madrid says no Black Monk did it. 


spell because he believed that the “Black 
Monk” and he alone could stop the bleed- 
ing of the Tsarevitch, so the Spanish 
Royal family were said by their enemies 
to be the dupes of a second charlatan. 
Spanish censorship veiled the facts. 

In Paris last week a member of the 
Prince of the Asturias’ suite explained: 
“The cure was nothing mystic, not even 
medical, it- was merely exercise. As you 
know, his Royal Highness could scarcely 
walk two years ago. For fear that he 
might stumble and cut himself he was kept 
as much as possible in a sitting or re- 
cumbent position. 

“The idea of a cure through progressive 
exercise was that of Dr. Gustavo Pittoluga 
[Italian-born but a naturalized Spaniard]. 
Perhaps you have not heard that out of 
gratitude he has recently been appointed 
Chief of the National Sanitation Depart- 
ment of Spain.” 

At a formal banquet tendered by the 
President of France last week Asturias 
walked in erect and smiling, chatted 
animatedly with Mm Doumergue and 
Briand and with Members cf the Corps 
Diplomatique. Every day thereafter he 
took moderately long walks in the Paris 
Bois. He then left for Switzerland to be 
put through a course of calisthenics at 
Bern. 

At the French foreign office a significant 
remark was heard. “Mais oui, they are 
parading His Royal - Highness through 
Europe to prove to the various govern- 
ments and peoples that he is really fit to 
succeed his father on the Spanish throne.” 


RUMANIA 
“Kill Every Jew!” 


So ruthless is Rumanian public opinion 
where Jews are concerned that the genial 
attitude of King Carol since his restoration 
has seemed to the Hebrew community al- 
most too good to be true (TIME, June 23). 
Last week His Majesty followed up an 
earlier protestation of “love for my Jewish 
subjects” by exerting pressure on the 
Minister of Interior. Forthwith the Min- 
istry’s Chef de Cabinet, M. Tarfoianu, 
famed Rumanian Jew-baiter, was dis- 
missed from his post. Jews continued to 
rejoice that during his protracted exile 
King Carol took a Jewish mistress. 

Suddenly, however, Rumanian public 
opinion re-asserted itself last week. In 
Transylvania and Bukovina peasant mobs 
sacked and burned Jewish homes in the 
countryside, then grew bolder, began loot- 
ing Jewish shops. 

Troops hastily ordered out from Bucha- 
rest found a large party of Jew-baiters 
barricaded at Recege. Although ordered 
by the Minister of War to “shoot if neces- 
sary to restore order” the soldiers and 
their officers knew better, held their fire. 

Above their barricade the truculent 
peasants raised a banner. “We Will Kill 
Every Jew In Transylvania and Buko- 
vina!”” Presently in Bucharest a young 
anti-Semite forced his way into the Min- 
istry of Interior, shot acting Minister 
Constantin Angelescu in the hip, neck, 
head—perhaps fatally. 


OMAN 


Santa Claus 

In squalid, sweltering Muscat last week 
the Sultan of Oman was glad within him: 
from Washington had come good news. 
Henry Lewis Stimson, the faraway, almost 
.mythical Secretary of State of the U. S. 
was in a mood to play Santa Claus. His 
gift: revision of a treaty into which Sul- 
tan Seyed Syeed Bey was inveigled by 
shrewd Yankee traders 97 years ago, 
which provided that U. S. citizens should 
always be welcomed to Oman’s ports, be 
free to sell or barter their wares without 
being charged a tariff duty of more than 
5%. Also included was a clause providing 
hospitality to U. S. mariners shipwrecked 
on Oman’s shores. 

Shipwrecks of U. S. vessels on the coast 
of Oman being few indeed, the Sultan is 
content to let this Yankee clause stand. 
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But he does want—he desperately wants 
—to collect more than a measly 5% 
on U. S. imports. With the treasury at 
Muscat running perilously low, representa- 
tives of Oman recently appealed as 
suppliants to the Great White President 
and his Statesman Stimson. 


TURKEY 


Blood on the Ararats 
(See map) 


Neither ark nor dove of peace landed 
on the Ararats (Big Mount Ararat & Little 
Mount Ararat) last week but bombs, 
thousands of them, raising thunder and 
mushroom clouds of dust. Round the 
Ararats’ feet was the smoke of 200 burnt 
and blackened villages. 

Month ago news reached Angora 
(Turkish capital) that the Kurds, a 
warlike backward race inhabiting a region 
which overlaps both Turkey and Persia, 
had risen in rebellion against the reforms 
of Turkish Dictator Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha. They had declared a Holy War. Dic- 
tator Kemal knew what to do. He ordered 
15,000 regular troops, 15,000 reserves and 
Turkey’s entire air force to the front, 
commanded them to exterminate without 
mercy every single Kurdish rebel. 

Within three days the rebels were sur- 
rounded, had taken refuge on the Ararats. 
Squadron after squadron flew over them, 
first blew the Kurds out of their caves with 
bombs, then dove at the survivors with 
rattling machine guns. One airplane was 
shot down. Kurds tore it to shreds, fought 
over the privilege of gouging out the 
Turkish aviator’s eyes. Turkish infantry 
systematically burned every Kurdish vil- 
lage in the vicinity, shot down every 
Kurdish man, woman, child. 

More than anything else the Turkish 
forces seemed to resent Kurdish attempts 
to revive the fez, long ago abolished in 
Turkey by Dictator Kemal. The Kurds, 
in the first flush of their revolt, trans- 
formed the hats of captured Turkish 
villagers into “fezzes” by cutting off the 
brims. 

For the sake of Progress, for the safety 
of his progressive régime Dictator Kemal 
was forced to put such arrant, desperate 
reactionaries to the sword. In one respect 
his own capital, progressive Angora, is 
retrograde. It no longer produces peerless 
Angora cats. But of all coats the Angora 
has still the longest, silkiest haired. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BRANDS 





Crecy, Agincourt, Bouvanes .. .England’s 
gold Lions on a field of red, pitted against 
the Lily of France or the Imperial Eagle of 
Austria. ..as always—it is a survival of the 
fittest. ..a question of skill, power, equip- 
ment, and men, whether in the battles of 
old or in today’s battle of the brands. 

No less disastrous is the conflict of indus- 
tries today. Only the modern plant can 
survive. ..for competition is ever alert. .. 
never ending is the pressure of progress 
...relentless are the tides of changing de- 
mands, improvements, and altered condi- 
tions. Production must be more than 
maintained, for industry cannot stand still. 
It must forge ahead, or lose out! 





FORTIFYING PROFIT MARGINS 
.-Lhe Austin 1930 Model Plant 


Answering the Challenge 


Preparedness is as essential as ever... 
industry is meeting the situation ky the 
only move that can be expeditiously made 
...Obsolete, poorly laid out plants are 
being scrapped. ..new facilities, new build- 
ings, with the benefits of straight-line 
production answer the challenge. 


Built-In Efficiency 


It is in the provision of these newer 
facilities of manufacture that the architects, 
engineers and builders of The Austin Com- 
pany enter the modern industrial scene. 

With foresight garnered of wide past 
experience in many industries, they ap- 
proach the problems of each plant armed 
with extensive research and study of the 
individual project before them, and with an 
intimate appreciation of the functions the 
completed unit must perform. 

They design a new plant in which each 
operation follows another with clock-work 
precision and a minimum of labor. In 
Austin-built single-story plants there is, 
literally, a receiving room for raw materials 
at one end, and a shipping platform at the 
other. Multi-story plants are equipped with 
gravity conveyor systems. ..primary oper- 
ations start on upper floors and continue 
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AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


through an economical production layout 
to the ground level where the finished 
product is shipped. Austin-built plants 
operate with the efficiency and dispatch of 
a mammoth machine. 

All Austin plants are modern in every 
respect. They have floor plans which permit 
unusual and varied straight-line production 
arrangements. ..remarkable cross sections 
that provide overhead handling by con- 
veyors and monorail systems to save floor 
space, ..accommodations can be made for 
crane runways of any capacity. ..large 
unobstructed working areas are provided 
such as are needed for assembly of large 
transport airplanes. 


1930 Model Building 


Outstanding is the Austin ‘1930 Model 
Plant” designed for low cost production. .. 
it can be adapted to more than 80 per cent 
of present-day manufacturing processes. 
It is specially designed for straight-line 
methods and can be erected within 30-60-90 
working days depending upon the type and 
size. A building of 100,000 square feet can 
be erected and equipped suitable for oc- 
cupancy within 60 working days. 

Just as modern machinery enables detail 
tasks to be completed more perfectly, yet 
more cheaply, so does the increased efficien- 
cy of the entire plant raise the quality and 
lower the cost of your product. 


A Service of Unlimited Scope 


The closer co-ordination that must exist 
between the elements of these machine- 
efficient plants demands a unified super- 
vision in the planning and construction 
hardly possible if such plants were con- 
structed by traditional methods of building. 





In place of the old order whereby a 
multitude of contracts covered the various 
phases of plant design, construction and 
equipment, Austin meets the modern build- 
ing need with an all-embracing service. .. 
a service that is unlimited in its scope. 





STRAIGHT-LINE PRODUCTION METHODS 
.. mobilized for Aeronautics 


For Austin, by an unusual plan, takes 
the entire burden of your project, whether 
your plans involve a complete plant. ..or the 
modernizing of your present facilities, the 
building of branch plants or warehouses 
in any part of the country. Whatever the 
scope of your project may be, The Austin 
Method of Undivided Responsibility han- 
dles the project complete from preliminary 
layout to finished plant. 


A single contract covers design, construc- 
tion and building equipment; guarantees 
total cost, quality of workmanship and 
materials, as well as a definite completion 
date—a bonus and penalty clause is includ- 
ed if desired. 
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BATTERING WEST CoAST MARKETS 
.. Heinz produces some of “the 57” at Oakland 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix 
Seattle Portland 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


project containing . 


0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.”” Individual .. 


Firm 


AUSTIN METHOD 


The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested im @................:.cccscosssseoseeeeeeees 


..... q. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


City. T 7-23-30 
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TRAVELERS=AHOY! 





WORLD'S LARGEST CABIN LINER 


vw BRETANNIC 


NEXT SAILING TO 
EUROPE, AUGUST 16 


ee her over, please. What a} 
ship! Brand new and glad of — 
Big and capable—and knows it. 
Lots of swank—and shows it. Larg-| 
est Cabin liner afloat. Already a 
success on the Atlantic. Hugely) 
popular with those who crossed | 
on her maiden trip from Europe. 
In terms that glow, they speak of 
the Britannic. You should hear| 
them. Broad decks? “You should 


see the Britannic’s.” Cuisine? 





“Let's all troop down to dinner.” 
Service? “Home never was like 
this.” Staterooms? “Just like a 
metropolitan hotel.” Speed? “Silk 
could be no smoother.” Low rates? 


“How do they do it, anyway?” 


Why notcross onthe new Britannic 
(Aug. 16, Sept. 13, Oct. 11, Nov. 8)? 
She will operate regularly with the | 
Adriatic, Baltic and Cedric in 


weekly service to Cobh (Queens- | 





town) and Liverpool. 


@ Some Other Britannic Facts 


—Tile swimming pool, deck tennis courts, 
children's playrooms, gymnasium, veranda 
cafes, etc. W W Magnificent public apart- 

ments...unusually spacious staterooms... | 
Capacity for 1550 passengers in Cabin, 
Tourist Third Cabin and Third Class. VW 
Will make two 46-day Mediterranean 
Cruises, sailing Jan. 8 and Feb. 26, 1931. 


STwON OCLAM SERVICE 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 
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ANIMALS 





New Bull Rules 


A bull-breeder, a Madrid police official, 
a Matador (sword man), a Picador (lance 
man), a Banderillero (dart man), a mem- 
ber of the association of Bull-Fighting 
Impresarios, a sports writer, a veterinary 
surgeon, a season-ticket holder at the 
Madrid Plaza ring, all under the chair- 
manship of Madrid’s Director of Public 
Safety, have been sitting as a high national 
committee to consider and meticulously 
represcribe the details of Spain’s great 
national pastime, bull-killing. 

Not. since 1924 had the Reglamento of 
the arena, instigated by Primo de Rivera, 
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Picadors’ horses must wear pretective 
pads, to protect the spectators from un- 
seemly sights. 

The goads shall be 2.70 metres long 
ending in a triangular steel sticker with a 
flattened point. The point will have a 
circular guard of iron seven centimetres 
in diameter, three centimetres thick, to 
prevent undue laceration of the bull’s 
skin. 

Picadors’ stirrups may have no damag- 
ing prongs. 

Picadors’ right legs must be sheathed 
in metal to mid-thigh. 

Banderillas shall be 70 centimetres long 





SIDNEY FRANKLIN (FRUMKIN) & ENEMY 


Fire darts are now permitted. 


been revised. Last week, rejoicing was 
general throughout Spain when the com- 
mittee finished, King Alfonso signed and 
the Gaceta Oficial published verbatim the 
taurine code revised, a document longer 
(ten quarter newspaper pages) than the 
text of the London Naval Treaty. Rejoic- 
ing was great, for just as cock-fighting was 
resumed after the fall of strict Dictator 
Primo, so it was seen that Spain’s bull- 


| killing will regain a touch of ferocious 


color which “humane” Primo forbade. 
Permitted once more are the banderillas 
de fuego—the fire darts which, after their 
steel points have been stuck firmly into 
the bull, explode with infuriating effect. 

Other changes in the rules: 

Where formerly children under 14 were 
not admitted to fights, now all may go. 

All must pay, except sucklings. 

To ensure lively fights and no decrepit 
bulls, the latter must be at least four and 
no more than seven years old; must weigh 
at least 470 kilos (approx. 1128 lb.). They 
shall receive at least three punzadas 
(goadings), and more if not particularly 
brave or wild. 


Other parts of the code provide that: 


There shall be four horses for each bull, 
all horses to be at least 2.7 metres high. 


(the wooden haft) with a seven-centi- 
metre steel point. 

Spain’s. most popular fighter is now 
Joaquin Rodriquez, nicknamed “Cagan- 
cho” (nightingale) because his father was 
a famed Flamenco singer. An obscure 
gypsy, Rodriquez entered the ring five 
years ago, left under a shower of miscel- 
laneous objects (U. S. equivalent: pop 
bottles). Subsequent triumphs made him 
so popular that he is now trailed about 
the streets by mobs of adorers. 

Famed Matador Sidney Franklin (né 
Frumkin) of Brooklyn has had a bad sea- 
son. Many times he has been tossed, (see 
cut), never seriously gored. Madrid café 
gossip holds that he is about through, that 
few impresarios are offering him contracts. 

Last fortnight, however, Matador 
Franklin proved that his courage has not 
deserted him. One Tomas Cobos, 29, 
dairyman, was drowning in the reservoir 
near El Pardo palace. Two-score other 
swimmers stood about gibbering. In 
plunged Matador Franklin, fished out 
Tomas Cobos, revived him by artificial 
respiration. Dairyman Cobos prepared a 
petition to the Government, asking the 
Cruz de Beneficencia (Spain’s Carnegie 
medal) for Matador Franklin. 
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Away Back in 1030 


Two water works officials are looking down on the Greater City 
from the 125th floor of the Municipal Building. It is the year 2030. 
The engineer has just remarked,"'A hundred years ago—away back 
in 1930-—they laid the cast iron mains that serve our city today.”’ 


















NGINEERS of today know that 

cast iron mains put down overa 

century ago are still in use despite 
revolutionary changes in engineering 
practice, pressures, underground struc- 
tures and street traffic. This knowledge 
gives them assurance that cast iron gas 
and water mains will survive the changes 
of a century to come. 

In Chicago, a colossal gas main has 
recently been completed, large enough 
for the population requirements of gen- 
erations hence, and built of cast iron 
pipe which will last a century. The cities 
of Albany, N. Y. and Dallas, Texas are 
now completing og water systems 
adequate in size for doubled popula- 
tions and built of cast iron pipe which 
will last a century. 

When 100 years have passed —when 
our loftiest skyscrapers are supplanted 
by super-buildings—when triple-deck 
streets are provided for trafficthat speeds 
at 100 miles an hour, the engineers in 
that far distant time will have the evi- 
dence of another century to prove the 
durability of cast iron mains. 

Effective resistance to rust and cor- 
rosion is the reason for cast iron pipe’s 
unequalled long life. Water and gas 
mains of ferrous metal (iron and steel) 
with the exception of cast iron, disinte- 
grate from rust. Cast iron pipe is the only 
ferrous metal pipe practicable for under- 
ground mains, that rust will not destroy. 

What does this mean to the property- 





Owning, tax-paying public? It means 
that cast iron pipe is the safest pipe in- 
vestment for tax-payers’ money—that 
it will outlast the costliest type of street 
construction being laid today—that it 
can be laid and forgotten for three gen- 
erations or more. The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association offers to tax- 
payers, city officials and engineers in- 
formation on the use of pipe for water, 
gas, sewers, road culverts and industrial 
needs. All information supplied with- 
out cost or obligation. Address: The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the ““Q-check”’ trade mark is 
obtainable from the following leading pipe founders : 
Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala. ; James 
B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Donaldson IronCompany, Emaus,Pa.;Glamorgan 
Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynch- 
burg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala. ; United 
States Pipe and Foundry Company, Burlington, N.J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Co., 11 Broadway, N.Y. 


Look for the ‘'Q-check"’ symbol stenciled in white 
as shown above. It is the registered trade mark 
of the Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 








Copyright 1930 by C, I. P. R. Ass'n, 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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for Your Estate 


Sweet-toned, mellow Tower Chimes for 
your estate! Inspiring music that paints a 


picture of old-world charm and splendor | 


... Rich, full-throated melody that sings 
a daily song of peace and cheer..... 
A happy thought? Then why not, 
like the following well-known men, 
convert it into a reality? 


Mr. Pierre S. DuPont... . Wilmington, Del. 
Col. Lovis A. Watres....... Scranton, Pa. 
Mr. Arthur S. Williams . . Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 
Mr. Wm. Wrigley, Jr... . Avalon, Catalina. 
Mr. Robert S. Brown..... Clearwater, Fla. 
Played either from an electric keyboard 
(a never-ending source of delight to 
guests) or automatically, Deagan Tower 


Chimes are the VOICE of the estate. 


The stately Westminster peal is a de- | 


pendable time-guide, breeze-borne 
military calls a far-reaching and unfor- 
getable summons to dinner, bridge or 
other function. The age-mellowed folk 


songs that voice the peace and tranquillity of the | 


twilight hour; the patriotic programs that stir the | . : 
en S tin | the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 


emotions on national holidays; the sacred con- 
certs that lend dignity and inspiration to the 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Senator Guglielmo and the 
Marchioness Maria Cristina Marconi: a 
daughter. Name: Maria Electra Elena 
Anna. Godmother: Italy’s Queen Elena. 
She is the first child of the Marchioness, 
there being three other Marconis (a son, 
two daughters) by the inventor’s first 
wife. 





Engagement Reported. Capt. Mar- 
shall Field III, onetime student at Eton 


| College and Cambridge University, sports- 


man, head of Field, Glore & Co. (Chicago 
brokers), director of Guaranty Trust Co. 
(New York); to Audrey James Coats, 
London society beauty, widow of Dudley 
Coats, daughter of Mrs. Willie James who 
was an illustrious hostess in London and a 
close friend of Edward VII. The present 
Mrs. Marshall (Evelyn Marshall) Field 


| III is in Reno, expecting a divorce early 
| in August. Last week, Capt. Field made 








Sabbath—all these represent a permanent and de- 
lightful contribution to the community, for which | 


the entire countryside is grateful. 
Deagan Tower Chimes (exclusive of the Electric 
Player) are available for as little as $4375, f.0.b. 
Chicago... Your = of the book “Enhancing 
the Charm of the Country Estate” is ready— 
may we send it to you? 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


243 Deagan Building CHICAGO 
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his first solo airplane flight, at Roosevelt 
Field, L. I.; flew 20 minutes, landed four 
times. 

—o— 

Engaged. Crown Princess Juliana 
Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina, Prin- 
cess Royal of the Netherlands, Princess 
of Orange-Nassau, Duchess of Mecklem- 
bourg, 21; to Prince William Ernest Henry 
Alfred of Erbach-Schoenberg, Prince of 
Michelstadt and of Odenwald, Hessen, 
Germany, 26; with the consent of the 
Cabinet of the Dutch Government. 

Married. Henry Killam Murphy of 
New York, architectural adviser to the 
Nationalist Government of China (Time, 
Oct. 14), designer of Peking Union Med- 
ical College, Yale-in-China, Ginling Col- 
lege; and Mrs. Dagny Carter, who was 
given in marriage by Hon. Nelson Trusler 
Johnson, U. S. Minister to China: at Gin- 
ling College, Nanking. Architect Murphy’s 
best man: Dr. C. T. Wang, Chinese Na- 
tional Government’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


oO 








Married. Bishop James Cannon Jr. of 


65, famed politician and stock gambler, 
a widower since 1928; to a Mrs. Helen 
Hawley McCallum, 45, Manhattan widow; 
at Christ Church, Mayfair, London. 





@ 


Divorce Annulled. Rumania’s King 





| Carol II and Helen, sister of deposed 


George II of Greece; by the Rumanian 
Parliament in Bucharest. 
e— 

Awarded. To Col. Edward Vernon 
Rickenbacker, autoracer, War ace (26 
enemy planes), holder of the Distinguished 
Service Cross (with nine palms), Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre 
(with four palms): after twelve years, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 








Sued. Zane Grey, prolific author of 
western novels; for $500,000; by Charles 
A. Maddux, oldtime frontiersman (no 
kin of President John L. Maddux of 
T. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines). Charge: 


that much of Grey’s The Thundering Herd 





ESTATE| (1925) was pirated from The Border and 


the Buffalo (1907) by John R. Cook, 
whose widow left rights to Maddux. 
— 
Died. Frederick Temple-Blackwood, 
Marquess of Dufferin & Ava; Rosemary 
Millicent Ward, Viscountess Ednam & 
Sir Edward Simons Ward; Mrs. Henrik 
Loeffier; Pilot George L. P. Henderson; 
Assistant Pilot John Shearing; when their 
airtaxi, returning to London from Mrs. 
Loeffier’s houseparty at Le Touquet, ex- 
ploded midair; at Meopham, Kent, Eng- 
land. 





——_@———— 


Died. Rear Admiral Ashley Herman 
Robertson, 62, Vice Admiral commanding 
the U. S. scouting fleet, Spanish and 
World War veteran; of lung congestion 
following pneumonia; in San Diego, Calif. 

—— ae 

Died. Harry St. Francis Black, 66, 
Manhattan realty tycoon, board chairman 
of U. S. Realty & Improvement Co., a 
director of the Missouri, Kansas, Texas 
R. R., Savoy Plaza Corp., Bowman-Bilt- 
more Hotels Corp., National City Bank 
(Manhattan); in bed at his home near 
Huntington, L. I., by his own hand (re- 
volver). 








Died. Timothy (“Tim”) Healy, 67, 
Irish-born U. S. trades union leader, long- 
time (1903-27) international president 
of the Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, 
Oilers; political supporter of Theodore 
Roosevelt and of Alfred Emanuel Smith; 
of a heart attack after swimming on a hot 
day; in his sleep, at Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Died. Florian Lampert, 67, Oshkosh 
merchant, Republican Kepresentative in 
the last seven Congresses from Wiscon- 
sin’s 6th district; ten days after being 
hurt in an automobile accident; in Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. 





Died. Rudolph Schildkraut, 70, actor, 
father of Cinema Star Joseph Schildkraut ; 
after a heart attack; at his son’s home, 
Hollywood. 








—_—~6 
v 


Died. Count Yasukata Oku, 84, Japa- 
nese soldier-patriarch, commander of the 
Emperor’s 2nd Army in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War; after long illness of bronchial 
catarrh, at his home in Tokyo. Born a 
Commoner, his war services won him the 
titles of Baron and Count, First Class of 
the Order of the Golden Kite, Japan’s 
Highest military award. He was made 
Field Marshal in rgrt. 





— 


Died. Dr. Leopold Auer, 85, famed 
violinist, teacher, transcriber of violin 
music; of pneumonia, at a sanitarium in 
Dresden, Saxony. Born at Veszprim, 
Hungary, he studied at Budapest, Vienna, 
Hanover. He married a Russian, Nadine 
Pelikan, was named professor at the Im- 
perial Conservatory in Petrograd. His 
pupils persuaded him to go to New York 
in 1918, where he divorced his first wife, 
married a Mme _ Bogutska-Stein, His 
greatest pupils: Mischa Elman, Jascha 
Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, Efrem Zimbalist. 
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TONSILS a ADENOIiI 
_ Fair - to - Your - Chi 
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EQUELAE” (seh-kweé-lee) is the doc- 


tor’s word for the whole range of con- 
sequences and serious complications 


following certain ill- 
nesses. Weakened hearts, 
kidneys, lungs, defective 
hearing or eyesight and 
other physical impair- 
ments may be the Se- 
quelae of many diseases. 


There is a homely old ex- 
pression, ‘“‘not out of the 
woods yet”’, which fairly 
describes the condition 
of a patient who has suc- 
cessfully passed the crisis 
of a serious illness. 


Your doctor will tell you 
that sometimes the Se- 
quelae, or after-effects, 
are more to be dreaded 
than the disease from 


which youare apparently 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


Perils - 


de Dipht 
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COLDS break ground for pneumonia, in- 
fluenza, or tuberculosis. Deafness, sinus in- 
fection, or chronic rheumatism, or a weak- 
ened heart may follow an ordinary cold. 


TYPHOID FEVER leaves the 
patient more susceptible to 
other diseases and sometimes 
affects the heart and gall- 
bladder. 


DIPHTHERIA may injure 
the heart or cause paralysis. 
MEASLES may be followed 
by pneumonia, kidney 
trouble, loss of sight or hear- 
ing. 

WHOOPING COUGH may 


be followed by pneumonia 
or tuberculosis. 


TONSILAR INFECTION 
may be followed by rheu- 


matic fever or heart trouble. — "4 


SCARLET FEVER may af- 


fect the heart, kidneys or ears. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER often 


seriously injures the he .rt. 
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coupon today 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send free booklet (or booklets) checked below: 


Dept. 830-Q 


O Diphtheria 0 Whooping Cough 
OD Typhoid Fever D Measles 

D Scarlet Fever DO Rheumatism 

D Tonsils and Adenoids CD Colds 


IE cececeee 


Street Address _ 


recovering. Don’t think him an alarmist if 
his orders are strict about not getting up 
from bed too soon, or if he makes a thorough 


physical examination 
after you think you are 
entirely well. 


The Metropolitan health 
booklets tell in plain 
language how some of 
the Sequelae of diseases 
may be avoided. If any- 
one in your family is 
suffering or recovering 
from one of the diseases 
which may leave serious 
after-effects, send for the 
Metropolitan’s booklet 
concerning it and learn 
just what you should 
know about the possible 
Sequelae. Address Book- 
let Dept. 830-Q and name 
the booklet you want. 
It will be mailed free. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 


Teacher-Tcaching 

Into the learned debate of the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Institutions 
of Higher Learning, held last week at the 
University of Chicago, came a gaunt 
pedantic spectre: the Graduate School, by 
which all prospective teachers must be 
passed. Formal and informal discussion 
centred in substance on the thesis: “What 
can improve Graduate Schools?” Said 
Professor Frederic Campbell Woodward, 
Dean of the Faculties and Vice President 
of the University of Chicago: “There is 
ample reason to fear that the members of 
graduate faculties, in large numbers, are 
still either unaware of the demand [for 
improvement] or satisfied that nothing 
should be done about it.” 

Excerpts from noteworthy addresses: 

Dr. Leon B. Richardson, professor of 
chemistry at Dartmouth: “The student 
. . . forms the idea that an accumulation 
of pedagogic credits makes a teacher, that 
untiring industry and uninspired adherence 
to directions in the solution of some minor 
problem of research makes a scholar... . 

“Most serious as a defect .. . is the 
loss of a sense of proportion. .. . If an 
individual struggles through two laborious 
years to solve some minor problem in the 
internal economy of the earthworm, I am 
ready with congratulations, although my 
personal interest in earthworms is of the 
slightest. But no man can work so long 
and so intently without the tendency 
coming upon him to magnify his subject, 
with earthworms rising in his estimation 
to the status of pythons.” 

Dean Gordon Jennings Laing, famed 
philologist, Professor of Latin at Chicago 
and Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
& Literature: “No one has the ghost of 
a chance of being an effective teacher in 
any grade of school unless he has both a 
critical and constructive mind. Even 
though he be famous for the range of his 
erudition, though he be as full of informa- 
tion as an encyclopedia, as systematic in 
the organization and conduct of his courses 
as a railroad time table, yet if he is wholly 
without the urge to investigation and does 
nothing to stimulate scholarly or scientific 
ambition in his students, he can never 
attain the position of ranking professor.” 

“Blind groping . . . gross inefficiency” 
were two epithets hurled by Professor 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Director of 
Chicago’s School of Education. “Edu- 
cational engineering” was his remedy: He 
defended Research, cited cases where it 
has greatly aided teaching methods: 1) At 
the University of Buffalo, students about 
to be dismissed for failure were found to 
have little knowledge of how to study; 
properly coached, they qualified; 2) His- 
tory in college was found to repeat 22.8% 
of high school history. “One historian has 
discovered that pupils in the ordinary 
American public schools encounter Chris- 
topher Columbus 39 times before they 
are allowed to escape.” 

President Ernest Hatch Wilkins, of 
Oberlin College: “The technique of the 
army and navy will hardly serve. Pictorial 
posters placed about the campus, with 
instructors detached for recruiting duty, 
pacing up and down in academic costumes 





would attract more missiles than mission- 
aries. Teaching must be attractive... 
interesting . . . afford chance for distinc- 
tion and for service; and it must give 
promise of financial competence for happy 


family life.” 
—o— 

Marriage at Missouri 

Since 1920, students marrying while 
enrolled at the University of Missouri 
risked a penalty of losing all university 
credits. The alternative, if one’s wedding 
could not wait, was to keep it secret until 
one had one’s diploma safely in hand. 
Notable undergraduate marriages disclosed 











Wide World 
Dr. WALTER WILLIAMS 


. made Missouri safe for marriages. 


after last month’s commencement exer- 
cises: Harriet Guitar, president of a Mis- 
souri sorority, and Justin Roach, 1929 bas- 
ketball captain, son of Cornelius Roach, 
onetime Missouri Secretary of State, in 
September, 1929; William Gibson, foot- 
baller, and Helen Bretz, fellow student 
from St. Louis, in March, 1930. 

Last week from the office of President 
Walter Williams at Columbia, Mo. issued 
word that the credit-forfeit will no longer 
be enforced on undergraduate brides and 
grooms. 

President Williams could sympathize. 
Three years ago while Dean of Missouri's 
School of Journalism, he wed Miss Sarah 
Lockwood, one of his teaching staff. 

—~ 
Cornell’s Record 

Cornell university proclaimed last week 
a “new world’s record in support of edu- 
cation.” The first week in April, Cor- 
nellmen all over the U. S. and Canada 
were solicited for alma mater in a cam- 
paign patterned after the Red Cross roll- 
call. Over the radio went the voices of 
longtime (1892-1920) President Jacob 
Gould Schurman, President Livingston 
Farrand and Myron Charles Taylor, Class 
of 1894, chairman of U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
finance committee. Campaigners strove to 
overpass Yale’s record for alumni subscrib- 
ers (9,493) made in 1928. Cornell results: 
total subscribers for year ending June 30: 
10,134. Total gifts for year: $1,500,000. 





MEDICINE 


Jake Ester 

The U. S. Public Health Service last 
week announced the nature of the poison 
in the Jamaica ginger which last spring 
paralyzed hundreds of tipplers in all parts 
of the country (Time, March 24), The 
poison appears to resemble a phosphoric 
acid ester of tricresol. It numbs and 
paralyzes the joints of the limbs, par- 
ticularly the joints of fingers and toes. 

The U. S. Public Health Service and the 
Prohibition Bureau traced the poisonous 
Jamaica ginger (colloquially called “ginger 
jake,” “jakey”) from the consumers to 
distributors in Cincinnati and Johnson 
City, Tenn., then to the Manhattan and 
Boston manufacturers, who were indicted 
for violation of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. The inclusion of the phosphoric 
acid ester of tricresol in the Jamaica 
ginger was an accidents of careless manu- 
facture. 

The discoverers of the contaminated 
ginger extract co-operated with members 
of the Tennessee Board of Health. Al- 
though the poison now is known, doctors 
as yet have no cure for its paralyzing ef- 
fects, which have rarely been fatal. 








——® 
Bamberger or Watkins? 
In Chicago, a Mr. & Mrs. William Wat- 


kins were startled last fortnight to discover 
on their new baby’s back a bit of adhesive 
tape labeled “Bamberger.” They tele- 
phoned to the hospital where Mrs. Wat- 
kins had lain-in, then to one Charles Bam- 
berger & wife. Had their newborn son 
been labeled Watkins? Mr. & Mrs. 
Bamberger looked. . . . Yes, he had! 

Then the question was: which had been 
mixed, the babies or the labels? The 
babies looked almost exactly alike. Doctors 
made blood tests—but all four parents had 
the same type of blood. Pigmentation was 
no clue for Mr. Watkins and Mrs. Bam- 
berger are both dark, their spouses both 
fair. Only solution seemed to be for each 
family to keep the infant it had taken 
home from the hospital until the two age 
enough for anthropologists to decide which 
is a genuine Bamberger, which a veri- 
table Watkins. 


le> 


Viper Heads 


Moss grown on a human skull, the thigh 
bone of a hanged man, the ashes of a coal- 
black cat’s head, animal excrement, black 
tips of crab’s claws, burned hart’s horn, 
toads, newts, serpents—these were medi- 
eval medicaments whose use has not yet 
entirely disappeared. Last week the Amer- 
ican Medical Association reported a 
Frenchman’s use of viper heads as a 
diuretic. Professor G. Billard of the Uni- 
versity of Clermont was consulted in a 
young girl’s case of scarlet fever. Her 
kidneys would not function. Professor 
Billard had recently prepared an ancient 
diuretic which the French pharmacopoeia 
had dropped in 1884. He had soaked 
viper heads in alcohol, macerated the 
heads with chopped meat and salt water, 
filtered the concoction. This macerated 
residue he injected under the patient’s 
skin. Quickly she recovered. 
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GASOLINE plus Fiulo te > CASOUNE 


Knocks out that “knock” 





Your car will run 
better with Ethyl 


Try Ethyl in your own car. 
See how much better it per- 
forms; how much longer you 
stay in high; how much faster 
you get away. You'll find it 
more economical and enjoyable 
to drive with Ethyl in your 
Tank. 


The active ingredient 


in Ethyl fluid is lead. 


What is the difference 
between anid ? 


orE than seventy-five oil refining 
M companies are now licensed to mix 
and sell Ethyl Gasoline. “Is there any 
difference,” you may ask, “between the 
Ethyl Gasoline sold by one company and 
that sold by another?” 
The answer is this: 


The Ethyl Gasoline Corporation re- 
quires that a// Ethyl Gasoline must 
contain enough Ethyl] anti-knock fluid 
to meet the Ethyl standard. It also 
sets a standard for the base gasoline 





used, as regards purity and volatility. 

Most oil companies marketing Ethyl 
Gasoline are exceeding these minimum 
requirements, but you may be sure that 
any pump bearing the Ethyl emblem 
contains good gasoline of anti-knock 
rating high enough to “knock out that 
*knock’” in cars of ordinary compression, 
and to develop the additional power of 
the new high-compression cars. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, 


New York City. 


© E. G. C. 1930 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Doctors Disagree 


At Coney Island, Manhattan’s chief 
bathing beach, a life guard last week 
hauled an unconscious man from the 
water. Guards Herman Hirschorn and 
Samuel Rosenblum at once applied arti- 
ficial respiration. While they were alter- 
nating squeezing and releasing the victim’s 
ribs, an ambulance arrived with Dr. Irving 
Plain and an inhalator. The guards ceased 
their efforts at resuscitation to argue with 
Dr. Plain that the inhalator’s carbon 
dioxide, which stimulates breathing, can 
harm lung tissue. He would not, they said, 
let anyone use an inhalator on one of their 
drowning patients. A pulmotor pumps oxy- 
gen into the lungs too quickly, in their 
opinion. As the life guards and doctor 
argued long and loud, police arrived with 
another inhalator. The police drove the 
life guards away, applied their inhalator. 
The victim, Hyman Getzkin, by that time 
was dead. 


aweOe f. 





Our Enemy, the Swiss 

First national sport of the. U. S. was 
neither baseball nor horseshoe-pitching 
but rifle-shooting. Shooting was part of 
most citizens’ daily lives; nearly every 
village had a range where shoots were held 
for turkeys, chickens, or barrels of corn 
whiskey. Only 20 years ago dead-eyed 
Annie Oakley was as popular a figure as 
Helen Wills Moody is today. Nowadays 
the public gets more excited over flagpole 
sitting than over marksmanship. Last 
fortnight when the U. S. International 
Free-Rifle team sailed for Antwerp to try 
for the fifth successive time to bring the 
championship back to this country, the 
pecple and their press paid scant attention. 

Shooters were conscious of and honored 
the occasion. They knew that the op- 
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GEORGIA MARBLE 














TOMORROW'S YESTERDAY 


















































































































































As the boy is father to the men, 


so the future becomes the past—each Today becomes 
Tomorrow's yesterday. From those yesterdays, we learn 
that man has ever struggled upward, improving not only 
his conditions of life, but his mode of burial. t 

desire for a permanent and beautiful resting place is 
i | evidenced by marvelously beautiful ancient tombs. Its 
culmination is found in the present-day mausoleum. 
Georgia Marble has been used for many of the more 
beautifur .;odern mausoleums, endowing them with its 
own character and permanence. A product of the cen- 
turies itself, it knows neither wind nor weather. All its 
tomorrows shall be as today. 
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THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, TATE, GEORGIA 

















ponents which the International team 
must try to defeat were neither the War- 
torn Belgians and Balkans, the game- 
killing Canadians or South Africans but 
the peaceable, phlegmatic Swiss, finest 
marksmen in the world. 

The American Rifleman, organ of the 
National Rifle Association, spoke of “our 
old friend . . . the Enemy—the Swiss. . . 

“Four times in as many years we have 
been beaten by the Swiss. In one of these 
years the Swedes also beat us. This year 
we have a good chance to stage a come- 
back. . . . We are sending them over to 
win—to beat the Swiss. Let every man 
who counts wish them well—with a 
check!” 

Target shooting in Switzerland is still as 
much of a national sport as it was in the 
U. S. in 1830. Hawk-eyed Swiss hold 
nearly all the free-rifle records in the 














International 


Major Boies 


“This year’s bullet .. .” 


world. Their team world’s record, made 
in Stockholm last year, is 5,442 out of 
a possible 6,000. On an International 
target, two inches at 300 metres is all that 
separates a 10-point bullseye from an 8. 

The U. S. team (five out of the seven 
are civilians) which arrived last week in 
Antwerp, has registered in its tryout an 
average team score just two points below 
the Swiss record. The team: 

Harry N. Renshaw, Nogales, Ariz. 

Russel F. Seitzinger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

William L. Bruce, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Frank T. Parson, Washington, D. C. 

Sergeant Joe B. Sharp, 8th Infantry. 

Gunnery Sergeant Morris Fisher, U. S. 
Marine Corps. 

Mentors and officials include Major 
J. K. Boles, Field Artillery, Team Cap- 
tain; Major J. S. Hatcher, Ordnance, Ad- 
jutant; Lieutenant S. R. Hinds, Infantry, 
Coach. 

In Antwerp these seven super-gunmen 
must first fire 120 shots apiece in a three- 
day Small Bore (.22 calibre) Competition, 
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THE CUNARDER “G ALLIA” 1879 





When a Great Ship Brought Home a Great Man 


G cxsiccnene and, 1879... and much 


excitement this day, in New York 
Harbour, for up steams the 
Cunarder Gallia... anda favorite 
son is home again. On they climb 

. . . the newspaper boys... 

“here he is” they shout, anda 
momentous interview begins. 
“Tell us, Mr. Clemens, all about it’... (On the pas- 
senger list, ““Mr. Clemens’’... to all America, dear, 
jolly “Mark Twain”’.) And particularly well pleased 
was he with this steamer. Said Mark Twain: 

“T don’t like some of these vessels, some of 
them keep a man hungry all the time, unless he 
has a good appetite for boiled rice. I know some 
steamers where they have the same bill of fare 
they used to have when the company ran sailing 
packets;—beans on Tuesday and Friday; stewed 
prunes on Thursday; boiled rice on Wednesday— 
all very healthy, but not attractive. We are fed 
like princes aboard here and have made a com- 
fortable voyage. We have been in some seas that 
would have made the old Quaker City turn somer- 
saults, but this ship kept steady through it all.” 


These words of Mark Twain uttered in 1879 

. and the similar praise of another famous pas- 
senger before him. . . one Charles Dickens who 
crossed on the good ship Britannia in 1843... 
have been greatly cherished by Cunard; the high 
standards that merited them, remain unchanged. 

The coming of the Britannia in 1840 to the 
Port of Boston—initiating the first mail and 
passenger service between the Old World and the 
new—was publicly celebrated by the citizens of 
Boston. Ezra Gannett in his special sermon in 


‘Old Federal Street Meeting House said: “‘Con- 


nected with our system of rail-roads, the intro- 
duction of this mode of intercourse with the Old 
World will give an impulse, and probably a per- 
manent support to our industry. We shall all 
be reached by it.” 


And nour after QO YEARS 


Cunard ships continue to serve the people of 
America—carrying last year nearly 300,000 passen- 
gers. The ideals and traditions upon which the 


House of Cunard was founded remain unchanged. 





Cc. S. S, Co, 






1840 NINETY 


AA 


CUNARD 


YEARS 





Facsimile copy of the sermon, Ezra Gannett 
preached in old Federal Street Meeting House 
in Boston upon “The Coming of the Britannia,” 
as originally printed in 1840, will be sent 





free upon request. Write for it. 


Steevicse .- 193-90 
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then another 120 shots apiece in the main 
event (three days more). In their baggage 
last week were ten of the finest rifles ever 
produced by the Springfield Armory, 
specially stocked to individual measures, 
and 5,000 rounds of special ammunition 
designed by ballistic experts of the Ord- 
nance branch of the Army. Said Team 
Captain Boles: 

“This year’s bullet, due to its velocity 
of 2,210 feet a second is in the air about 
one-fifth longer than the standard velocity 
of 2,700. Still its extreme accuracy and 
the ease with which it may be shot in all 
positions will more than compensate for 
the few points which may be lost due to 
wind.” 

Peters Cartridge Co. which has a natural 
interest in such events published last week 
a full page advertisement of advice to 
shooters : 

“. . As a universally beneficial exer- 
cise, brisk walking is strongly recom- 
mended. With it practice deep and con- 
scious breathing. 

“Watch your elimination. Conserve 
your eyes and avoid too much reading.” 

The matches begin Aug. 2. 


—_o©— 
Yachts 


Trip. Passengers on liners bound down 
the Solent from Southampton caught a 
glimpse last week of an ugly little sailboat 
with a short mast, rigged as a ketch, pro- 
ceeding slowly a little in front of a steam 
yacht. It was Sir Thomas Lipton’s Sham- 
rock V on her way to the U. S., a trip 
which under the 1930 rules of competition 
for the America’s Cup she must make on 
her own bottom. Her delicate racing sails 
had been replaced by coarse canvas, her 
mast shortened to almost half its length. 
In command was Capt. Ned Heard, veteran 
skipper. All the King’s warships in Ports- 
mouth, the French warship Bison, the 
King’s yacht Victoria & Albert, and the 
fleet of yachts gathered for summer sail- 
ing in Ryde, Cowes, Calshot were signaling 
good luck, but the west wind almost tore 
their signal flags away and when Captain 
Heard and Ocean Pilot Henry Paul saw 
how the Solent looked they put into Ryde 
to wait for better weather. Sir Thomas 
Lipton, 80, still weak from a cold and 
lumbago, was not able to see the start but 
felt well enough to give out to the press 
the usual expressions of his optimistic 
sportsmanship. 

Tests. Off Newport the “observation” 
races of U. S. Cup contenders ended in- 
conclusively. Enterprise proved her ability 
to move in light airs beating Whirlwind 
easily and making better time than Weeta- 
moe, which beat Yankee. Next day Whirl- 
wind was withdrawn and her owners held 
discussions’ with Designer L. Francis 
Herreshoff about changing her rig. The 
other three boats sailed together. In a 
smart racing breeze, over a deep ground- 
swell with a chop on top of it, Yankee’s 
broad hull rode away from Weetamoe with 
Enterprise third. 


Little better able to make a choice than 
when the races started, the selection com- 
mittee knows only that Enterprise is best 
in a breeze of five to ten miles per hour, 
Weetamoe from ten to fourteen, Yankee 
from fourteen up. Yet this scale is not 
completely accurate: Enterprise, with her 


heaviest mast stepped in, heeled over to 
an 18-mi. breeze and scooted past the old 
Resolute in an early test on Long Island 
Sound. Weetamoe has beaten Enterprise 
in light air. Whirlwind, prettiest looking 
of all, will be changed a lot before the 
final tests beginning Aug. 20. ~ 

What neither owners nor selection com- 
mittee can yet be sure of is how well the 
new type mainsails, hung so that most of 
the wind-strain falls in the peak, will 
endure in the September wind of the 
actual races. In one race last week W hirl- 
wind and Enterprise had their sails ripped 
out in a breeze that was just good racing 
weather. 

—_—o— 

Fights 

Mandell v. Singer. Because he has 
been growing too heavy for his class, 
Sammy Mandell, lightweight champion of 
the world since 1926, trained in sweaters 
under the July sun, dried out in steam 
baths. On the morning of his fight with 
Challenger Al Singer, last week in The 
Bronx, he weighed himself secretly, found 
he was 136 Jb. instead of 135 lb., put on 
thick clothes and ran around the Yankee 
Stadium until the pound came off. That 
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Wor.p’s CHAMPION SINGER 


. im I min., 46 sec. 


evening, pallid and drawn, he came out of 
his corner cautiously to meet Singer, 
sturdy Bronx Semite. After a moment of 
tentative jabbing, Singer lashed out with 
a left hook and knocked the champion 
down. At the count of three Mandeil got 
up. Singer knocked him down again and 
Mandell stayed on the canvas while the 
timekeeper’s mallet thumped seven times. 
Again he got up, his brain dead now. He 
wavered backward helplessly while Singer, 
groping wildly for a decisive punch, hit 
him again and again, finally knocked him 
unconscious with a left and right and was 
proclaimed the new world’s champion. 
Time: 1 min., 46 sec. 

Battalino v. Fernandez. In his home- 
town, Hartford, Conn., where he can draw 
bigger gates than anywhere else, Chris- 
topher (“Battling”) Battalino, feather- 
weight champion of the world, windmilled 
rapid, clumsy punches at the jaw, stomach 


and heart of slit-eyed Ignacio Fernandez, 
a Filipino who once knocked out Al Singer 
(see above). In the second round Battalino 
hit Fernandez in the ribs, doubled him up, 
then knocked him over with a grazing 
right. Like a fighter who has not trained 
and cannot stand the slightest body punch, 
Fernandez went down five times more in 
that round, but stayed conscious till the 
fifth. 

Primo Carnera, 263 lb., hit a 218-lb. 
Omaha Negro called Bearcat Wright so 
hard in the fourth round that a rope broke 
as Wright flew out of the ring. 


—o— 
Guest Down, Bostwick Up 


Last week at its mid-season meeting 
the U. S. Polo Association’s handicap com- 
mittee issued an important demotion and 
an important accolade. To Winston F. C. 
Guest, hard-riding No. 2, next to Thomas 
Hitchcock Jr. the longest hitter in the 
game, fell the demotion—reduction of his 
handicap from nine goals to eight. Al- 
ways erratic, Guest has been expected to 
have poor afternoons, but this year in 
trial matches among contestants for the 
International team his poor afternoons 
have come oftener than before, his 
streaks of brilliant scoring more seldom. 
Critics who had considered him sure of a 
place on the team wondered what would 
happen if he fails to improve in the next 
few weeks and is not picked. Such a 
change, they felt, would upset the pres- 
ent U. S. plan of play. With Guest absent 
Hitchcock would probably move up from 
No. 3 to No. 2. 

To Tiny George H. (“Pete”) Bostwick 
fell the accolade—increase of his handicap 
from four goals to six. Weighing less than 
118 lb., famed as a steeplechaser, Bost- 
wick never took polo seriously until last 
year. He advanced quickly in a few 
months from a handicap of one goal to 
four. His name was not on the list of play- 
ers receiving invitations to join the Inter- 
national squad but he made so many goals 
in the 3rd Westbury challenge cup matches 
that he was drafted belatedly. If he keeps 
on improving he has a good chance of 
being International No. 1. 


At Malmesbury, England, Captain 
Charles Tremayne announced for the last 
trial against the Army a line-up that will 
probably though not positively be the one 
that faces the U. S. in September: No. 1, 
Capt. Richard George; No. 2, Gerald 
Balding; No. 3, Capt. C. T. I. (“Pat”) 
Roark; Back, Lewis Lacey. 


—_—o— 
Who Won 


@ The U. S. Davis Cup team (Allison, 
Van Ryn, Lott): interzone final matches 
with Italy in Paris, 4 to 1, qualifying to 
play France in the Challenge round. The 
Davis Cup Committee announced that 
William T. Tilden II would play against 
France. 

@ Blue Larkspur, best three-year old in 
the U. S. last year: the Arlington Cup, 
with $25,000 added, at Arlington Park, 
beating Petee Wrack easily and making 
the same time for a mile and a quarter 
that Gallant Fox made when he won the 
Arlington Classic a week ago—2 min. 34 
sec. 
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IHE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation: on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. 


North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- a) 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading | ay) 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 
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The 
Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurarice Company — Founded 1792 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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We never seem to have 
any rood ideas in this office’ 





F YOU expect your staff to produce 
brilliant plans or keen and original 


ideas . .. take them out from under the 


stifling blanket of noise. 


Initiative and originality may sprout but 
they seldom flourish in noisy offices. Razor- 
edged minds grow dull. Quick minds grow 
slow. Inventive minds go stale. And the 
everlasting clacking rattle of noisy type- 
writers, keying the entire office to turmoil, 
pulls down the pace of the very men who 


carry the business on their shoulders. 


The REMINGTON NOISELESS Typewriter 
keys your office to the modern note of 
quiet. It does everything any typewriter 


will do... faster, clearer, and silently. For 


Remington 


the same precision of manufacture, the 
same closer tolerances, the same finer mate- 
rials that take away the vibration and fric- 
tion and make it noiseless ... ALSO make 
it a better writing machine. It will mani- 
fold many clear-cut copies. Cut stencils 
sharp as a die. And produce letters that 
are a delight in their smooth, even align- 


ment and uniform, sharp letter press. 


Best of all, it protects your investments in 


your personnel. Young heads in the “outer 
y i £ 





offices” begin to turn in usable suggestions. 
Secretaries and stenographers keep fresh 
to the end of the day. You prove, by in- 
creased output and a lessened sick-list, that 
noise is a liability and silence is an asset. 
And out of this silence come the really 
valuable contributions that every executive 
is waiting for . .. reasoned, planned and 
perfected in quiet . . . within a few feet 


of a battery of REMINGTON NOISELESS 


Typewriters! 


Let us make a free demonstration in 
your office. Write or phone our nearest 
office. REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS 
SERVICE INC., Typewriter Division, 
Buffalo, New York. 


N oiseless 


It takes the Bedlam out of Business 
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Kindly Lights 

Gloomiest business comment of many 
a week was that of New York’s Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt after inspect- 
ing State insane asylums. “Unemploy- 
ment and worry over economic circum- 
stances,” said he, “are helping to break 
down mental stability.” He attributed 
the abnormal increase in asylum patients 
largely to “economic conditions.” 

Last week as a whole, however, showed 
many a kindly light amidst the encircling 
gloom. True it is that prosperous earn- 
ings reports are urgently needed at pres- 
ent, and hence should be somewhat dis- 
counted. And true it is that railroads 
last week continued to be stubbornly and 
drastically below par, the I. C. C. announc- 
ing that rail earnings for May were $69,- 
173,000 (net operating income) as against 
$103,577,000 in May 1929. Commodities 
also were prostrate, with copper down to 
11¢ a pound and wheat prices falling. 
Rayon production, for the first time in 
the industry’s brief history, has shown a 
steady decline this year. Nevertheless 
the general impression last week was a 
happy one, whereat none rejoiced more 
than did members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, who, unable to make money off 
each other since last autumn, yearn for 
the return of the Public to a market re- 
vived by basically better business. 

Kindly lights in last week’s business 
news included the following: 


@ U. S. shipyards are at their busiest 
since 1921. The four biggest yards (Beth- 
lehem, Newport News, New York Ship- 
building, Sun Shipbuilding) recently had 
19,812 men on their payrolls, a gain over 
July 1, 1929 of 21%. Tonnage under con- 
struction in U. S. yards for the last quarter 
was nearly 100% up from 1929. U. S. is 
now second to Great Britain in shipbuild- 
ing—a poor second, however, with 7.8% 
of total tonnage against 45.5% for Britain. 
@ Cheerful was the half-year earnings 
report of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., whose trans-Atlantic service 
has just been extended to the Vatican. 
Gross earnings for A. T. & T. showed a 
$14,000,000 gain over 1929; net income 
was up $1,569,000. Hard-working Walter 
Sherman Gifford, A. T. & T. president, 
who plays golf “about four times a year,” 
made a point in his report that well merits 
authoritative underlining: That, though 
industrial activity is down from the boom 
days of 1929, comparisons with 1928 are 
generally “not unfavorable.” He also 
noted that 165,000 telephones had been 
added to the Bell system during the half- 
year, that A. T. & T. had spent more than 
during the first half of 1929. 

@ General Electric reported gross sales 
of $197,220,000, up about $3,000,000 from 
1929. A $4,000,000 increase in cost of 
sales, however, cut down net from $1.07 
a share to $1.02. 

@ American Chain Co. Inc. reported last 
week net profits for six months of nearly 
$1,200,000 as against $1,034,000 last year. 
Per-share earnings on the common went 
from $2.63 in 1929 to $3.30 this year. 

@ Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp.’s net was expected to approximate 


the $1,099,000 of the first half of 1929. 
A recent $3,000,000 order for gas engine 
compressors on the new Texas Panhandle- 
Chicago pipe line has something to do with 
Worthington prosperity. 

@ North American Aviation, Inc., holding 
company for the Keys aviation interests, 
showed $878,014 net for the half-year, up 
considerably from $770,391 earned in the 
last half of 1929. 

@ Most remarkable report of the week 





WALTER SHERMAN GIFFORD 


He went back to 1928. 


was that of Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. of America whose 17,000 chain stores 
turned in gross sales of $548,059,000 for 
the first six months of 1930. This is up 
$41,222,000 from 1929, an 8.13% in- 
crease.* June sales came to $82,882,000 
and 407,085 in tons, as against June 1929 
totals of $76,653,000 and 353,289 tons. 
The gain in tonnage, about twice as great 
as the gain in profits, is significant. A. & P. 
has opened few new stores, has swelled 
its profits by building up volume in already 
existing units. ; 

@ Campbell Soup Co. sold 2,328,000,000 
more cans of its famed tomato soup in the 
year ended June 30, 1930 than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

@ Last week both the oil and the auto- 
mobile industries had encouraging news 
about over-production. Gasoline stocks 
at refineries had dropped 1,242,000 bbl. 
to 47,792,000. Crude oil production was 
down 50,700 bbl. to 2,530,800. Automo- 
bile dealers recently had under 400,000 
cars in stock, only one month’s supply. 
Retail stocks were 23% off compared to 
June 1929. 

@ William Wrigley, Jr., Co. reported the 
substantial six-months’ net of $5,657,000, 
up $436,000 from 1929.. Another big 
chewing gum purveyor, American Chicle 


*Some economists might take the increase in 
A. & P. sales as evidence not of prosperity, but 
of just the reverse. Reasoning in hard times: 
people buy at cheap stores rather than at more 
expensive stores. However, F. W. Woolworth 
& Co., quintessence of cheapness in retailing, 
reported a drop in sales for the half year of 
$4,491,000 to $131,318,000. 


Co. (Adams, Chiclets, Sen Sen Breath- 
lets), also showed increased earnings for 
first half: $1,081,000 net as against 
$1,039,000 last year. 

@ Last week it was revealed that 4.1% 
more new life insurance had been pur- 
chased this June than last, that total new 
life insurance for the half year was 1.8% 
greater than the 1929 total. 

stdin 


Nitrate Trust 


One hundred years ago Chile exported 
its first ton of nitrate of soda. The ton 
was shipped to New York, where no 
buyer appeared, no one knew exactly what 
to do with it. By now the U. S. (and 
every one else) knows well enough what 
to do with Chilean nitrate. In peacetimes 
one throws it on the ground as fertilizer. 
In wartimes one must have nitrogen to 
make explosives. Out of Germany’s War- 
time need for nitrates came various proc- 
esses for making synthetic nitrogen. And 
out of these processes came ever-increasing 
synthetic competition for the natural 
Chilean nitrates. 

Last week Chile celebrated its nitrate 
centennial with a drastic and complete 
reorganization of its most valuable in- 
dustry. The nitrate trust foreshadowed 
for several months (Time, May 26) 
materialized as a $375,000,000 corpora- 
tion: Chile Nitrate Co. According to the 
terms of a bill passed in the Chilean legis- 
lature and already agreed to by 91% of the 
producers, the Chilean government owns 
50% of the trust’s 300,000,000 shares. 
The Guggenheim interests, which dominate 
Chilean nitrates as they dominate Chilean 
copper, will hold the largest block of the 
remaining 50%. ‘The present export tax 
on nitrate, which brought in $30,000,000 
revenue last year, will be abolished, and 
the government will take dividends instead. 
This will probably mean less revenue for 
the government, lower overhead for the 
producers, who must cut prices to meet 
synthetic competition. 

Man v. Nature. As in many another 
industry, time was when Nature had a 
monopoly on nitrates, which meant that 
Chile had a monopoly. For practically 
all the world’s natural nitrate comes from 
a certain desolate plateau high up in the 
Andes in northern Chile, a 450-mi. stretch 
utterly barren of water and vegetation.* 
But since the War, synthetic nitrogen has 
been steadily rolling up tonnage, while 
Chilean nitrate has remained almost sta- 
tionary. Thus, in the ‘Fertilizer Year” 
(which begins June 1) of 1927-1928, syn- 
thetic production of pure nitrogen was 
1,267,000 metric tons, Chilean 390,300. 
Chemically, Chilean nitrate is superio: to 
synthetic because of its high iodine con- 
tent. Other distinctions between the two 
are of little commercial import. Hence 
competition is largely a matter of price; 
which in turn depends on production costs. 
So far nitrogen fixation plants like that 


*In Africa there may well develop a second 
great nitrate region. Last year a British pro- 
fessor roamed about over 10,000 sq. mi. of 
southwest Africa, found traces of nitrate 
throughout: his journey, “a strong resemblance 
to the conditions prevalent in Chile.’”’ Should 
anything come of this, Africa may threaten 
Chile’s nitrates as seriously as it is now threat- 
ening Chile’s copper. Last year copper and 
nitrates together formed 88% of total Chilean 
exports, copper coming to $105,489,000, nitrates 
to $114,872,000. 
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Because of its simplicity, high quality 
of work and low price, the Lettergraph 
is without an equal in the field of dupli- 
cating devices. Thousands of users say 
its work is equal to that of costly ma- 
chines. In almost every enterprise, 





whether industrial, commercial, finan- 
cial, professional, educational, religious 
or social, there is need for this efficient 
and inexpensive duplicating machine. 

The Lettergraph copies anything typed, 
written or drawn from postcard size to 
a 9 x 15 sheet (maximum printing sur- 
face is 74x11 inches). It is easily operat- 
ed, trouble-free and durable. Prints one 
or more colors—a few copies or several 
thousand—at an average cost of 25¢ per 
1,000. Here is what one Lettergraph 
user says— 
“We enclose copy of one of our ads made by the 
Lettergraph. It does all you claim, and we 
are greatly pleased with the results.’’—Henry C. 
Buelke, General Store, Haldane, II]. 

Ask your stationer, or mail coupon for 

10-day Trial Offer 
HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
Established 1903 

935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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of the Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. at 
Hopewell, Va., have been able to make 
nitrate more economically than it can be 
dug out of the Chilean plateau. 

To Nature’s aid in recent years, how- 
ever, has come a deus ex machina: U. S. 
capital and U. S. industrial methods in the 
persons of the four potent Brothers Gug- 
genheim. Originally focused on Chile by 
copper, their gaze wandered in 1924 to 
nitrates. Their key company, Anglo- 
Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp., has 
bulked larger and larger in the industry. 
Last fall it clinched its leadership by buy- 
ing control of Lautaro Nitrate Co. Ltd., 
biggest producer of Chilean nitrate. Even 
before that, however, the Guggenheims 
had started their Oficina Maria Elena 
Plant working in 1926 with the epochal! 
Guggenheim Process. 

Mass Production. When the specula- 
tive gaze of the Guggenheim brothers was 
arrested by Chilean nitrate, that com- 
modity was, and most of it still is, ex- 
tracted from the earth by the antiquated, 
piddling Shanks process. The “caliche,” 
or nitrate-bearing earth, is broken up with 
explosives, loaded into cars by hand. At 
the plant it is boiled in small tanks to 
leach out the nitrate, which is then run 
off as liquor and dried into commercial 
form. The Guggenheims were not en- 
thusiastic about the Shanks process. Un- 
doubtedly they thought of Daniel Cowan 
Jackling and his mass production meth- 
ods in copper mining (Time, April 
28). They set a staff of engineers and 
scientists to work. ‘They applied their 
process in 1926, had it running at full 
speed in the Oficina Maria Elena plant by 
1928, saw Maria Elena production rise 
until today it is by far the biggest pro- 
ducing unit in the industry. 

The Guggenheim Process starts out with 
electric shovels, progresses through con- 
crete tanks with 7,500-ton capacity to 
mechanical refrigeration and centrifugal 
driers. Like the Jackling copper process, 
it permits the use of much lower grade 
ores—as low as 8%, which is less than 
half the minimum required by the Shanks 
process. It cuts labor costs 75%, fuel 
costs 72%. It means that mass produc- 
tion has come to Chilean nitrate, that the 
Guggenheims are even more the masters 
of the show. For the new Chile Nitrate 
Co. into which the entire industry has 
been merged will use the Guggenheim 
Process. Gradually the many _ small 
Shanks process plants will be eliminated. 
With mass production working on the 400,- 
000,000 metric ton nitrate reserve still left 
in Chile (enough to supply world con- 
sumption for many centuries), Chile ni- 
trate producers last week were more 
hopeful than they have been in many a 
year of strenuous competition with syn- 
thetic producers. 


—_—~< 





Bibendum Bonus 

Greatest of European tiremakers is An- 
dre Michelin et Cie., which in 1929 for the 
first time in its history showed a deficit 
of 8,000,000 francs. But it would take 
more than that to shrink the grin on the 
rubber face of “Bibendum,” famed Mich- 
elin trademark mannikin (see cut). Last 
week Bibendum’s grin spread to the faces 
of 700 former employes of the Michelin 
plant in Milltown, N. J. Depressed busi- 
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ness forced the closing of the plant three 
months ago. To the employes was due 
$700,000 from an accumulative yearly 
bonus which the company paid them under 
contract. The company rules provide that 
no bonus is to be paid until the employe 
has been off the payroll for three years. 
But last week Jules Hauvette Michelin, 





BIBENDUM* 


To 700 workers, $700,000. 


nephew of the founder, who heads the 
U. S. subsidiary, announced that the bo- 
nuses will be paid now to all who want 
them now. 

Another plan for unemployment relief 
was outlined last week by Gerard Swope, 
president of General Electric Co. Its es- 
sence: when the company deems an “un- 
employment emergency” to have arisen in 
a plant, the employes of the plant pay 1% 
of their salaries into a fund, the company 
paying an equal amount. This fund is 
administered by an employe-company 
board, which pays to any employe who 
has been in the service of the company 
more than one year and who is laid off 
temporarily, half his weekly earnings— 
the total amount paid not to exceed $20 
per week and not to be paid longer than 
ten weeks. Whether a G. E. plant has 
this plan or not is optional with the em- 
ployes. Mr. Swope estimated that 75% 
of his company’s 88,000 employes are now 
participating in the plan. 


Another employe bonus was revealed 
last week: that of Eugene Gifford Grace, 
president of Bethlehem Steel Corp. Put 
on the witness stand in the famed, inter- 
minable Eaton-Youngstown suit (TIME, 
March 24 et seqg.), Mr. Grace declared 
that his salary was $12,000 per year, but 
that he also received a bonus figured “at a 
factor of 14.” Mr. Grace’s bonus for 
1929 was $1,623,753. 





*Legend of Bibendum’s conception: Some one 
saw a pile of tires heaped up in the Michelin 
factory at Clermont-Ferrand, France, and fancied 
a grotesque human resemblance. A cartoonist 
named O’Gallot was commissioned to make the 
pile of tires into a trademark. Soon along the 
highways of the world appeared the inflated fig- 
ure of Bibendum, so called because he originally 
appeared holding a goblet of wine, and with the 
slogan Nunc est Bibendum (“The time has come 
to drink’). The blurbal application of the slo- 
gan was that Michelin tires “drank up” the 
shocks and bumps of travel. 
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PACKAGING 


solves the problem 


of AMERICA’S 
Largest Rice Mill 


It was packaging machinery which enabled the Lake Charles 
)- Rice Milling Company, the largest of its kind in America, to 
it solve a recent pressing problem of price maintenance. By 
packaging their product, branding it and creating a consumer 
preference through advertising, they have put their rice beyond 
price competition. 





cs 

;- It is the efficiency of Pneumatic Machines that enables them 

to perform this operation, which permits them to protect their 

a price, with a speed and economy that also protects their margin 

’ of profit. Pneumatic Machines are doing the same thing for the 

y oes . 

4 majority of America’s largest producers of packaged goods, wet 

y and dry. Sun Maid Raisins, Pillsbury’s Flour, Lipton Tea, Bur- 

0 nett’s Vanilla, Domino Sugar are only a few of the many J. ALTON FOSTER, President 
y famous products packaged and bottled by Pneumatic Machines. ‘ 


ff 
- To any manufacturer who is interested we shall be glad to LAKE CHARLES RICE MILLING CO. 


: n an unusual book “An Interview.” 
: send : copy of , "a erview.” It tells the “Packaging our product has enabled 
complete story of Pneumatic’s experience in serving America’s us to give it a consumer identity and 
_ : “1; : ; 
" largest producers, and its ability to serve you. Write for it. | nb Hadlht w-ancmnier demiiall baiafs 
ns PNEUMATIC MACHINES advertising, which in furs bas made 
Catton Fesdere~Boteom Seal- it possible for us to maintain a con- 
ers—Lining Machines—Weighing stant, profit-making price level. We 
Machines (Net and Gross) —Top : , 
d Sealers Wrapping Machines employ Pneumatic Machines as the 
e, (Tight and Wax) — Capping most efficient and economical method 
it Machines—Labeling Machines— hdl oo : ” 
re Vacuum Filling Machines (for of nating our packaging operations. 
4 liquids or semi-liquids)——Auto- } 
2 matic Capping Machines—Auto- | 
matic Cap Feeding Machines— 
4 Automatic Corking Machines. 
or 
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NEUMATIC SCALE 
. ACKAGING MACHINERY 


ly 
- PNEUMATIC SCALE CorpP., LTD., NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


“A Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortland St.; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Ave.; 
San Francisco, 320 Market St.; Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. S. W. and London, England. 
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A word to 


the man with $500 to invest 
from the man who handles 


millions 


OW would you like to sit down 

across the table from a multi- 
millionaire and get his honest, candid 
advice on how to invest your $500 
or $5000 . . . his advice on protecting 
your future . . . his advice on secur- 
ing financial independence? 


This is what he would tell you: 


Establish a backlog of good, safe 
bonds. Then buy seasoned dividend- 
paying stocks of the highest grade in 
established companies. Good bonds 
are safe and they bring in a regular 
A well diversified list of 
common stocks will enable you to 


income. 


share in the prosperity which every- 
one feels lies ahead. 

Diversify your investment. Own a 
number of different kinds of bonds, 
and stocks in 25 or 30 different 
companies. 

Own your securities outright. Let 


the market go where it will. Hang 
on and wait. 


But, you will say, that is advice for 
millionaires only. Even one share of 


stock in 30 great corporations costs 
a large amount of money. 


Today, however, almost anyone 
can follow this advice. For good, 
safe bonds can be bought in denomi- 
nations as low as $500 to yield as 
high as 614%. 

And Super-Corporations of Amer- 
ica Trust Shares, representing an 
interest in each of 30 of the most 
successful corporations whose stocks 
are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, can be purchased for as 
little as $100. 

In addition to ready marketability, 
safety, wide diversification and con- 
venience, the trust shares offer at- 
tractive possibilities of profit through 
appreciation in market value over a 
period of years. They make this 
millionaire’s method 
available to everyone. 


of investing 


Our new free booklet, “The Road to 
Wealth,” tells the entire story in 
easy-to-understand terms. Send for 


your copy . . . /oday. 


(The shares are listed on the Chicago Board of Trade) 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Straus Buildings 
Avenue . . 


- New York, 565 Fifth 
. Chicago, Michigan Avenue at Jack- 
yon Boulevard . . . San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Offices in 36 principal cities 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 


obligation, a copy of “THE ROAD TO 
WEALTH,” booklet T-110. 


I am considering investing $.......... 


Address...... 
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Oil Week 


Newest method of distributing gasoline 
—and great current boon to the steel in- 
dustry—is cross-country piping.* Last 
week a new Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. 
(jointly formed by Barnsdall Corp. and 
Continental Oil Co.) announced it would 
build a 1,400-mi. line with capacity of 
30,000 bbl. daily to connect Barnsdall and 
Continental refineries in Oklahoma with 
Des Moines. From Des Moines a four- 
inch pipe will run through Iowa and Ne- 
braska to Minneapolis and St. Paul. A six- 
inch line will join Des Moines and Chicago. 
Another four-inch line will run from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee. The entire system will 
cost approximately $12,000,000. 

President of Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. 
is Daniel James Moran, president of Con- 
tinental Oil Co. which is J. P. Morgan- 
dominated. Great Lakes Pipe Line chair- 
man is Edwin B. Reeser, conservative but 
optimistic president of Barnsdall Corp., 
stout defender of the five-day week. 

Barnsdall Corp. last week purchased 
controlling interest in Mona Motor Oil 
Co., independent oil and gasoline distribu- 
tor in lowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 
The acquisition links Barnsdall’s South 
Dakota and Northwestern marketing sys- 
tems with its Oklahoma and Kansas chains 
of bulk and retail stations. 

@ In Texas a committee organized at the 
request of the Texas Railroad Commission 
to study oil conditions suggested a reduc- 
tion of 126,000 bbl. of crude in the State’s 
average daily production. Present daily 
average is 863,450 bbl. Maximum demand 
according to the committee is 76,500 bbl. 
less than the average production. 

@ In what was reported as one of the 
largest cash deals in oil history, Sinclair 
Consolidated Oil Corp. last week sold for 
$72,500,000 its 50% ownership in Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co. and Sinclair 
Pipe Line Co. to Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana which already owned the other 50%. 
Sinclair Consolidated, with only $34,189,- 
ooo invested in the two companies, made 
the staggering profit of $38,000,000 on the 
deal—which eclipses even the $23,000,000 
which hard-bitten Leonor Fresnel Loree 
made for his Delaware & Hudson when 


he sold his control of Wabash and Le- 
high Valley to Pennsylvania. The sale is 
first step in pipe reorganization in Texas, 
Wyoming and mid-continent oil fields. 
Next step: acquisition by Sinclair of 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. and Prairie Pipe 
Line Co. 

@ The U. S. Government last week rested 
its case to prevent the merger of Vacuum 


Oil Co. and Standard Oil Co. of New York, 


| both offspring of the oldtime huge Stand- 


ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Vacuum and 
Standard reasons for merger are that they 
must face severe competition in New Eng- 
land and New York from Sir Henri Deter- 


| ding’s Royal Dutch Shell Oil. Testimony 


*Novel is the idea of piping gasoline (not 


crude oil) across country. First company to do 


this was Standard Oil of New Jersey, which re- 
cently converted its 380-mi. crude oil pipe from 
Negley, Ohio to Bayonne, N. J., into a gasoline 
line. Most important of proposed gasoline pine 
lines are: Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s_ 90-mi. 
three-inch line from Luling, Tex. to San Antonio; 
Sun Oil Co.’s 500-mi. Susquehanna line from 
Marcus Hook, Pa. to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Akron; Phillips Petroleum Co.’s 800-mi. line 
from Texas Panhandle to St. Louis and Kansas 
City. 
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POSTAGE STAMPS 


by firms 


whose mail ts 
important ! 


ODERN business demands faster, safer 
mail . . . and neater, more distinctive- 
looking mail. 

That is why First National Pictures uses 
Metered Mail for important correspondence 
.. . why meter stamps are so rapidly replacing 
adhesive postage stamps in all lines of busi- 
ness, large and small. 

Metered Mail equipment prints the meter 
stamp, postmarks mail, seals and counts en- 
velopes, and gives accurate postage account- 
ing...all in one operation. Metered Mail 
is handled quickly in the mailer’s office. It 
passes speedily through the Post Office, skip- 
ping time-consuming operations as it rushes 
on for early dispatch. 

Thousands of business firms, large and small, 
benefit by this Government privilege . . .the 
license to use the meter stamp. They eliminate 
the bother and waste in handling postage 
stamps. They end stamp losses, keep accurate 
control of postage and save time. 

Meter stamps lend distinction and neatness 
to business mail. They broadcast progressive 
management. 


Recent Government extensions to the 
Metered Mail system make it possible for any 
reputable business concern to abolish entirely 
the use of adhesive postage stamps. 

The Pitney-Bowes range of nine 
Metered Mail equipment provides 


— i 
a practical Postage Meter for / M FTER F » MA 
every mailer—large and small. — 


THE POSTAGE 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 





For complete information about 


Metered Mail, address a card or 
letter to our main office. Or phone 
our nearest office. Branches located 
in twenty-five principal cities. 


METER COMPANY 


905 PACIFIC STREET 


+ STAMFORD, CONN. 
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showed that Shell’s 1929 sales in the dis- 
trict were 7,175,241 bbl. of 42 gal. each. 
Combined Standard and Vacuum 1929 
sales in the same district. were more than 
17,500,000 bbl. of 50 gal. each. 

During the taking of testimony, Harold 
F. Sheets, an oldtime Vacuum official, 
sketched the history of the oil industry 
since 1911, when the Standard of New 
Jersey trust was dissolved. In 1907 Stand- 
ard of New Jersey handled 82% of U. S. 
petroleum business, and in that year there 
was not a single gasoline filling station in 
New York City. Standard Oil was then 
mostly household kerosene and machine 
oils, and Standard had an unchallenged 
monopoly. In 1904 (when Standard of 
New Jersey made a $62,000,000 profit) 
there were only 55,000 automobiles reg- 
istered, 6,908,000 bbl. of gasoline pro- 
duced in the U. S. Last year there were 
26,501,000 automobiles registered, 447,- 
000,000 bbl. of gasoline produced. The 
sale of lubricating oil in this period, said 
Mr. Sheets, had risen only 44 times, the 
production in gasoline 64 times. 

@ The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week reported the net income of 37 
pipe line companies for 1929 as aggre- 
gating $142,216,242. Largest net was 
Humble Pipe Co.: $27,260,314 (it de- 
clared dividends of $25,000,000). Next 
was Prairie Pipe Line Co.: $22,182,804 
(dividends: $20,250,000). 

Siege 

There is one type of structure, and only 
one, which the modern housewrecker with 
all his pneumatic drills and acetylene 


TIME 


torches finds himself hard put to destroy. 
Even the late Jacob Volk, who called him- 
self “the most destructive force in Man- 
hattan,” even the Napoleonic Herman 
Sonken of Kansas City, who has torn 
down whole towns and railroads in his 
time—even such experienced destroyers 
have much respect for vaults, especially 
vaults of reinforced concrete lined with 
steel. 

Such a vault confronted World House- 
wrecking Co. Inc. in Manhattan last week. 
The late General Horace Porter of Civil 
War fame, onetime secretary to President 
U. S. Grant, had built it into his Victorian 
brownstone house at No. 277 Madison 
Avenue. His purpose remains obscure. 
When World Housewreckers opened the 
vault, it contained only an ancient artillery 
shell. Whatever the General’s purpose, 
he did his work well. The house came 
down “nice and easy,” but the vault re- 
quired an arduous siege.* Said Foreman 
Jacob Camen: “We’ve been gnawing at it 
for three days now with pneumatic drills 
and acetylene torches and so far haven’t 
made much of an impression. It prob- 
ably’ll take us two days more. I hope 
we don’t have to use dynamite!” 


*Epic among housewreckers’ tales is the story 
of the demolition of the old vault in New York’s 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank Building, 
when the site was cleared for the new Chase Na- 
tional building. Merely to remove the two 34- 
ton vault doors took three weeks. Four more 
weeks of siege and the roof was dislodged. Two 
500-ton hydraulic jacks were then put inside 
the vault, and the walls were forced apart by 
internal pressure. The entire siege lasted three 
months. 
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which include those of many companies that are vital factors 


Securities of 
Ohio Corporations 





in the great industrial structure of the United States, have 
attracted investment capital from probably every state in the 


Union. 


We have maintained for years, in our Cleveland office, an 
Ohio Securities Department, devoted exclusively to Ohio se- 
curities, listed and unlisted, which is now being used by in- 
vestors in all parts of the country. It is supplemented by offices 
in Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Canton, Massillon and 
Akron, Ohio, private wire connections and memberships in 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus Stock Exchanges. 
Through this department we offer a highly specialized service 


in Ohio securities. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
Members New York and other leading Stock Exchanges 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Jesse Louis Lasky, cineman, one 
of Colyumist Bob Davis’ friends who 
have been writing his colyum in the New 
York Sun while he recuperates from an 
accident (TIME, June 16), revealed that he 
once wrote and sold to Davis two short 








Underwood & Underwood 
Jesse Louis Lasky 
He wrote “My Brudda Sylvest.” 


stories, which Davis published in Mun- 
sey’s Magazine which he then edited 
(1904-1920). Further revelation: the 
author of “My Brudda Sylvest,” oldtime 
Italian dialect song, was Jesse Louis 
Lasky. 
ices 
Horace Liveright, Manhattan pub- 
lisher, denied he would retire from pub- 
lishing, said he was going to Hollywood 
to work for Paramount because “all good 
book publishers must go to Hollywood.” 
a os 
Dr. Lee De Forest, President of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers and vice 
president of General Talking Picture Co., 
vacuum tube inventor, announced he 
would move his research laboratory to 
Hollywood on Jan. 1. Said he: “In Holly- 
wood I expect to do better work and more 
of it.” 
—_— cree 
A big limousine collided with a small 
two-seater at the gate of London’s Hyde 
Park. Out of the limousine jumped King 
Alfonso XIII of Spain, unhurt by flying 
glass. He shook hands with the young 
woman driver of the two-seater, handed 
his card to a police inspector, got back 
into the limousine, sped on to Bucking- 
ham Palace, arrived punctually for lunch 
with King George & Queen Mary. 
iain ants 
In Paris, famed Pianist Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, 69, was caught in a rain- 
storm, dashed for shelter, thereby dis- 
covered—since the effort caused him no 
pain—that his physician has cured him of 
phlebitis (inflamed veins). 
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BH From the world of thought there comes every now and then 
a new discovery that is widely felt in the world of action. 


It may be a new device like radio. Ora light that vitalizes 





food products. Or a new clothing material, or a cheaper manufacturing process. 


Sound business management must, therefore, keep abreast of what is going on 


n- in the scientific world. It must protect its established markets. It must be ready 
“ if necessary to adopt a new manufacturing process or to make new products to 
me take the place of others becoming obsolete. 
uls 
To the investor, the attitude of a company toward research has an important 
b- bearing on that company’s securities. Assets and earnings do not tell the whole 
“ story. The alertness of the management to developments affecting its business 
“ may be the real index to its future. 
he This factor of the alertness of management is difficult for the investor to judge. 
ice ; It is a factor, however, with which A. G. Becker & Co. has been intimately 
he concerned for 37 years. Before the detailed financial statements of today were 
*— available, this organization was buying and distributing millions of corporate 
yre obligations every month. Of necessity, appraisal of management was the basis 
of this financing. And today, it is no less important. 
- It is only natural that out of such experience there should come a sound and com- 
= prehensive investment service. You may, without incurring any obligation, obtain 
ng the booklei, “Sound Corporate Financing,” which 


ck describes the service we render individual inves- 
1 y ° rr 
7 tors, banks, estates and corporations. Ask for T104. A. G. Beek er bf Co. 
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DIVERSIFIED INVESTMENTS 
SHOULD INCLUDE OCEAN 


SHIPPING 





What a great railroad system is on land, the United States 
Lines is on sea—a giant transportation unit. It carries Amer- 
ican merchandise to Europe, and it brings foreign merchandise 
to America—it establishes the back-bone of international busi- 
ness. As our overseas trade grows, and it cannot do other- 
wise, its prosperity increases. As our travel interests in 
Evrope increase, which they are, its passenger revenues 
mount. Therefore, by all the economic laws that govern the 
soundness of an investment, the United States Lines, Inc., 
Participating Preferential Stock is of good example. Most 
certainly it belongs in any well organized plan of diversified 


investment. 


Price at the Market 


Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


PW. CHAPMAN & CO,INC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 

315 Montgomery Street 530 West Sixth Street Dexter Horton Bidg. 

Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh 

U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 1206 Grant Bldg. 
Minneapolis Portland, Maine New Orleans 
509 Second Ave., S. 201 Masonic Temple Bidg. Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis Grand Rapids Cleveland 


Boatmen's Bank Bidg. 


Grand Rapids Trust Bldg. 440 Terminal Tower Bidg. 
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Mrs. Helen Newington Wills Moody, 
world’s woman tennis champion, returned 
to the U. S., confirmed a report that, 
though she has won it four times, she has 
never seen the Wimbledon cup. 
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In Paris, en route to India (where his 
wife is ill) to continue his painting and 
archeological trips, Professor Nicholas 
Constantinovich Roerich, Russian 
artist-scientist-mystic, founder of Roerich 
Museum, in Manhattan, learned that a 
visa for India had been denied him by the 
British Government, which charged him 
with sympathy for the Soviets. Said he: 
“Any person who is even superficially 
acquainted with the nature of my work 
and activities for the past 40 years will 
understand that the allegation of Com- 
munism is inconsistent with the truth.” 
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Said Edgar Albert (“Eddie”) Guest, 
rhymester, in an article for the August 
American Magazine: “If you’re a visitor 
in our home, you may look to see me kiss 
her | Mrs. Nellie Crossman Guest] good- 
bye in the morning and kiss her again 
when I come home at night. I'll give her 
a hug and a whirl around the room and 
ask her how the day has gone. . . .” 
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Siegfried Wagner, 60, collapsed, de- 
veloped pneumonia, after weeks of hard 
work preparing for this summer’s festival 
at Bayreuth of his late, great father’s 
operas. The festival this year is also in 
honor of Siegfried Wagner’s mother, the 
late Frau Cosima Wagner, daughter of 
Franz Liszt (Time, April 14). 
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Benjamin Marshall Jr., son of the 
famed Chicago architect, dived from his 
rented speedboat Whoopee to rescue Miss 
Betty Ayres, 18, one of his guests, when 
she was thrown into Lake Michigan by 
the shock of Whoopee’s collision off Rog- 
ers Park beach with Scarab, a 14-ton rac- 
ing yawl alleged to be carrying no running 
lights. Marshall cracked his head against 
Scarab’s: hull, was taken to a hospital. 
Betty Ayres drowned. 
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Lady Maureen Stanley, daughter-in- 
law of the Earl of Derby, arrived in the 
U. S. to go to work in Hollywood. Said 
she: “Samuel Goldwyn invited me to come 
over and supervise the settings for a film 
he is doing. .. . We simply have to do 
something about money in England. The 
present government is taxing us out of 
existence. . . . Everybody has to get out 
and work.” 
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“If they could find me a more dis- 
tinguished title than George Bernard 
Shaw, I might consider it,’ Dramatist 
Shaw told newsgatherers who questioned 
him about rumors that his great and good 
friend Ramsay MacDonald had offered 
him a peerage, hoping to add his talent 
to the House of Lords. Then Dramatist 
Shaw joked: “I suppose there are sev- 
eral dukedoms vacant. They would 
scarcely offer me less than a dukedom, do 
you think?” He denied he had had any 
such offer. 
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N JANUARY of this year a monthly magazine 
was launched. Such an event is always a risky 
affair. And this magazine was utterly without 

precedent. For one thing, its price was $10 the 
year—for the simple reason that it could not hope 
to become self-supporting at a lower figure. 

A far more serious question concerned the con- 
tent of the magazine. Its subject was Business. 
And Business had never been much of a subject 
for high-class magazines. This was no trade-paper. 


This was no investment counselor. This, it ap- 


peared, had no practical function whatever. It 
merely described, discussed, portrayed Business as 
other magazines for a century have discussed 
Sport or Art or Letters or Society. 

Furthermore, it was a bad time to talk about 
Business, especially business in the large. The 
country was settling down to its first sizeable de- 
pression in nearly a decade. People were inclined 
to count their own pennies instead of the national 
wealth. Under such circumstances appeared Vol. 
I, No. 1, of Fortune. 

Its public reception has been, in a word, phe- 
nomenal. Oldtime publishers can scarcely believe 
that every day since the day Vol. I, No. 1, ap- 
peared, an average of 75 people have written in to 
subscribe- 





without any solicitation whatever. 
Today there are more than 30,000 subscribers, 
most of them having subscribed on the prompt 
recommendation of some other subscriber. 

When something so unusual happens, one asks 
why. The general answer is simple. The story of 
FortTUNE is worth knowing because the story 
Fortune tells is worth knowing. It tells the story 
of American Industrial Civilization. These last 
decades America has been busy creating a world 
lavishly new in detail and colossal in total effect. 
For the first time, detail and effect meet in For- 
TUNE. 

Obviously so great a movement of mankind has 
not hitherto gone unnoticed. Publicists have 
written essays, the statisticians have come nobly 
into their own, poets and artists have recorded 
their reactions, usually unhappy, which arise from 


TIME 


their misunderstandings. ForTuNE set out to 
photograph by photographic film and _ photo- 
graphic word. And sometimes to penetrate. 

To be specific, as Fortune is specific, let us 
record some examples. That first issue photo- 
graphed the orchid, for the orchid had long since 
ceased to be the private vanity of Jay Gould and 
is made available to thousands of customers by a 
business capitalized at $2,500,000. And that same 
issue penetrated the seeming complexities of 
Branch Banking by what is still the definitive 
article on that subject—a subject which is funda- 
mental in the development of American society. 

In some respects the most notable American 
industrial achievement of the decade has been its 
rise to dominance in chemicals. The first adequate 
account of Allied Chemical & Dye appeared in 
Fortune for June. And the current issue contains 
the most detailed description ever printed of that 
ubiquitous, incredibly vast, and almost unknown 
corporation, the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Meat-packing, oil, aviation, railroads (eight pages 
of maps), cotton, copper, natural gas—these are 
some of the basic industries which have been 
examined in various chapters. 

Inseparably linked with the history of American 
Industrial achievement are men, and families of 
men, of genius and driving energy. FortrungE has 
sketched the biographies of Arthur Curtiss James 
(Railroads), Rufus Lenoir Patterson (Cigar Ma- 
chines), Jesse Isidor Straus (Macy’s), twelve 
great chemists, John Ringling (Circus), Alfred 
Pritchard Sloan (Automobiles) and Daniel Cowan 
Jackling (Copper). In Forrune for May was 
presented the family tree of the Vanderbilts, in 
the July issue, the story of the Guggenheims— 
America’s Rothschilds. 

In appearance FortuNE can be compared with 
no other publication. Throughout the magazine, 
full color has been used to a degree never before 
known. Photographs of breath-taking excitement 
add to the fascination of Fortune's story of 
American Industrial Civilization—a story worth 
knowing. 
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TIME, INC., Publishers 


SUBSCRIPTION .. . 
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A Story Worth Knowing 


TEN DOLLARS THE YEAR 
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AERONAUTICS 
Pouch adoption of the bag by the Post Office is 


The crash most dreaded by airmail men 
is the one that ends in fire. Unless the 
pilot can extricate the bags from the 
flames, the mail is surely lost, there being 
no perfected means of dumping the bags 
in flight in an emergency.* Post Office offi- 
cials eyed with interest an experiment be- 
gun last week by National Air Transport 
and Railway Express Agency, with a fire- 
proof and heat-proof cargo pouch devel- 
oped by Johns-Manville Corp. This new 
bag was said to withstand a fire hot enough 
to melt sheet-metal and fuse pipes, with- 
out allowing even the sealing wax on let- 
ters inside to soften. 

N. A. T. will use the pouch for valuable 
express shipments. One drawback to 


*In the past year, 4,665 Ib. of air mail were 
destroyed by fire, while 7,715,587 Ib. were 
safely transported 





LE MOMENT SUSPECT 


[THE SUSPICIOUS MOMENT] 


When you have lost your clé de 


nuit (night key) and are discovered 


trying to break into your own 
<A 


house ... retain your équilibre (poise) 


be nonchalant. . . 


LIGHT A MURAD 


its weight—2o Ib. as compared to the pres- 
ent 6-lb. type. 





—<¢ 
Navy Year 

Proud and happy was the Navy to an- 
nounce last week that during the fiscal 
year 1930 its planes & pilots flew 260,000 
hr., an increase of 57,000 hr. over the year 
before. Flying hours per fatality were 
14,500, compared to 6,773 hr. in 1929. 
Miles flown per fatality in 1930 were 
1,015,000. 

One of the Navy’s first accidents in 
fiscal 1931 occurred last week at Phila- 
delphia—a freak crackup. Three flyers 
took off in a Martin bomber for parachute 
tests, with 200-lb. dummies secured in the 
bomb rack beneath the fuselage. About 
100 ft. aloft, the parachute of one of the 
dummies worked loose, streamed aloft, 
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was jerked full open by the wind. Down 
snapped the nose of the plane as if an 
anchor had suddenly been dropped. The 
short dive wrecked the ship, set it afire, 
seriously injured Lieut.-Commander Oscar 
W. Erickson and his two assistants. 
—o—_- 
Crashes of the Week 


While scheduled U. S. civil aircraft flew 
720,000 mi. last week without serious mis- 
hap, three flights on the stunters’ fringe of 
commercial aviation ended disastrously. 

Goodwill Tour. In the course of a 
tour of 100 smalltown Exchange Clubs, to 
demonstrate the dependability of aviation 
for passenger travel, Frank Goldsborough, 
19, son of the late Brice Goldsborough,* 
took off from Cleveland for Keene, N. H. 
In the Green Mountains, he plowed into 
a peasoup fog. Unable to climb over it, 
he dove his Fleet biplane to 2,000 ft., 
crashed into the treetops near Benning- 
ton, Vt. Painfully injured, Goldsborough’s 
companion, Donald Mockler, publicity- 
man for Richfield Oil Corp. tried to lift 
the wreckage that pinned Goldsborough, 
then stumbled through forest ard swamp 
for five hours to summon help. Twelve 
hours later searchers located the plane, 
extricated Goldsborough. They carried 
him eight miles to Bennington where he 
died next day—his 20th birthday. 

Barnstormer. Roy (“Jack Dare’) 
Ahearn, famed barnstormer, parachute 
jumper and stuntflyer, head of the Red 
Wing Flying Circus, took a French Albert 
parasol monoplane aloft over Teterboro, 
N. J. At 4,000 ft. he dove the tiny craft 
in an attempted outside loop. The plane’s 
40-h. p. motor would not pull out of it. 
Four times Pilot Ahearn climbed slowly 
back to make another try. On the final 
attempt he threw the throttle open, held 
the plane’s nose down longer than before. 
The wing tore loose, fluttered away. Un- 
checked, the fuselage bored down into 
the earth, instantly killed Stunt Pilot 
Ahearn. 

Toothpaste. Since early this year, 
Kolynos Co. of New Haven, Conn. (which 
annually hands out thousands of little 
yellow tubes of toothpaste at Yale foot- 
ball games) fondled the idea of stimulat- 
ing its South American trade with a pub- 
licity flight. The Stinson monoplane K, 
it was planned, would fly nonstop 9,000 
mi. to Buenos Aires, refueling in the air en 
route. After weeks of persistent misad- 
venture, the K took off from New Haven 
two months ago, landed the same day at 
Roosevelt Field, N. Y. where the crew of 
three angrily disbanded. Last week Pilots 
Garland Peed, Randy Enslow and Jimmy 
Garrigan took the K off from Roosevelt, 
refuelled over the field, headed for Ha- 
vana. Soon they encountered sticky fog, 
lost their bearings, groped for eight blind 
hours until the K’s fuel supply ran out. 
Then, without the vaguest idea where 
they were, they took to their parachutes, 
alighted near the wreck of the K, 15 mi. 
from Monroe, Ga. 


*Brice Goldsborough, expert of Pioneer In- 
strument Co., was navigator aboard Mrs. Frances 
Grayson’s amphibian Dawn which was lost be- 
tween Roosevelt Field and Harbor Grace, N. F. 
in December 1927. The plane was to have at- 
tempteda flight to Denmark. Frank Goldsborough 
qualified for his pilot’s license last November, 
established a junior record for transcontinental 
flight two months ago (Time, May 12). 
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11,000 Tons, No Art 

Within the past .six months in France 
a great equestrian statue of Marshal Foch 
was unveiled at Cassel, a monumental 
figure of Marshal Joffre at Chantilly. On 
both occasions, art critics and a large sec- 
tion of the French press howled in de- 
rision, said that the monuments were blots 
on the landscape. The French Ministry 
of Beaux Arts suddenly sided with the 
critics last week, announced that no con- 
tract would be awarded, all designs and 
models would be returned, in the contest 
for a monument to perpetuate the memory 
of the Battle of the Marne. © Reason: 
there is no living sculptor, in the opinion 
of the Beaux Arts Ministry, capable of 
doing justice to such a monument. Acidly 
added the art ministers: 

“Ten million kilos [11,023.1 tons] of 
granite and bronze have been used up in 
war memorials throughout France, and 
not a single outstanding work of art has 
been produced.” 








> 


Wanted: Americana 

The American Institute of Architects, 
through the Library of Congress, sent out 
an appeal last week for amateur photogra- 
phers’ snapshots of examples of Early 
American architecture, to complete a 
record of American architecture already 
being assembled in the Congressional 
Library. Memorable houses, barns, fences, 
doorways, well heads, water spouts, win- 
dow frames, corn cribs, water troughs, ice 
houses, smoke houses and the like are 
wanted, photographs of remnants of the 
architectural past not easily available in 
standard reference books. Promised Lei- 
cester B. Holland, chief of the Division of 
Fine Arts of the Library of Congress: 

“All negatives given to us will be care- 
fully indexed with the name of the pho- 
tographer and donor permanently recorded, 


and prints may be had from them as | 


readily as if they were in the original 
owner’s files.” 





Largest 

Yachtsmen, debutantes, landscape 
painters and batik dyers who summer on 
Cape Cod motored over to Dennis, Mass. 
last week for the opening of “The Cinema,” 
Cape Cod’s latest, most up to date play- 
house, designed by Alfred Easton Poor, 
Manhattan architect. All eyes sought 
the ceiling which displayed the first mural 
painting ever undertaken by bald, busy, 
noteworthy Artist Rockwell Kent. 

Not only is “The Cinema’s” ceiling the 
first Kent mural, but the theatre’s pro- 
prietors declare that it is the largest single 
canvas in the world—6,400 sq. ft. in area, 
almost three times the size of Tintoretto’s 
“Paradise” walls in the Palace of the 
Doges.* Pale monumental figures float 
upon it among brilliant clouds and stars, 
while a vivid comet’s tail streaks across 
from projection box to screen. Artist Kent, 
assisted by Jo Mielziner and ten others, 
worked five months on the canvas. 


*Decorator & Architect James Monroe Hew- 
lett’s astronomical ceiling for the Grand Central 
Terminal is not on canvas but painted (upside 
down by mistake) directly on the plastered vault. 
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ONTROL is a funda- 
mental of good manage- 
ment. 

The business executive to 
whom all the vital and up- 
to-date facts concerning 
production, costs, sales, and 
distribution are instantly 
available is in command of 
any situation that a fickle 
market may create. 


International Electric Tab- 
ulating and Accounting Ma- 
chines (Hollerith Patents) 





provide this finger-tip control. 
They place record-keeping 





Above: Electric 


Machine. 
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Key Punch 
80-Column Tabulating Card. 

Left: Electric Sorting Machine. 
Right. Electric Accounting 
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brings 


Regulation and Achievement 


on an exact, scientific basis. 
Their phenomenal speed 
makes the preparation of 
reports a simple task. The 
most complicated report is a 
routine matter. 


They eliminate guess-work 
and snap decisions. They 
yield facts —cold, honest, 
truth-revealing facts. 


Let us demonstrate this 
equipment in its application 
to your specific problems. An 
International representative 


is near you ready to prove it 
can make your profits grow. 









International Business Machines Corporation 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 


Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Brauch Offices and 
Service Stations in 


All Principal Cities 
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Takes LESS SPACE | 


in crowded washrooms 





compact... keeps necessary 
toilet articles together 


LUCKY MAN who can 
toss a Hamley Kit into 
his bag! No loops or 
gadgets to fuss with. 
Room for “pet” toilet 
articles. A hand-made 
leather box he can be 
proud of. Made to last 


a lifetime . . . of extra Name or initials on lid, 25c extra. 
thick, choice leather... “Be sure you get the 
“ 


improve with age.* 
Natural russet color. 
At exclusive shops, or by mail 


postpaid from Hamley & Co., 
333 Court St., Pendleton, Ore. 


$ 6.00 size... 854 x3 74 x1% 
7.50 size... 934x434x2% 
10.00 size...1034 x534x2% 


1 
oak bark tanned ...a geavine Hamley, 
long, slow process that with this mark on 
makes leather fibres bottom. ecwmneco 


HAMLEY jf KIT 


MASE UKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 
or cenuint J , Ler 


THE LUXURY CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
PALESTINE 














——— 


Greatest Program in 
History of this famous 
Cruising Steamer 


ROTTERDAM 


Leaves New York 


FEB 5, 1931 
71 days of delight 


under Holland-America Line’s own management 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. in 
eharge of shore exeursions 


The Rotterdam was recently entirely mod- 
ernized. You will find her a model of modern 
comfort. Swimming pool, gymnasium and 
many spacious public salons. Excellently ven- 
tilated and spotlessly clean. Service and cui- 
sine are the last word in perfection. Enjoyable 
and jolly entertainment. 


For choice accommodations make reservations nowe 
Rates from $955 


Write for illustrated booklet “‘L.”” 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
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“Foolish, Fat Forties” 


The Rev. Sam Stegg of Manila, P. L., 
reached Chicago last week to attend 
the Chicago Methodist Camp Meeting. 
Quickly he inspected the community, made 
a conclusion: “Chicago is the most god- 
less city in the world. . . . The fault lies 
not with flaming youth, but with men and 
women in their foolish, fat forties. Forty 
per cent of Chicago high school girls dis- 
approve of petting. That is better than 
they did in my day, all of 30% better.” 

—< 





Kao-daism 

Kao-daism, a new religious cult in 
French Indo-China, was reported last week 
to be vexing the French authorities. Kao- 
daists say that the French control Indo- 
China because natives have been lax in 
religious observances, that the new cult 
will bring salvation. Organized four years 
ago by one Le-Van-Trung, 55, onetime 
Government councillor, Kao-daism now 
numbers more than 500,000 believers. To 
repress their nationalistic propaganda, 
authorities have been obliged to whip, 
shoot, bomb them. 

Le-Van-Trung teaches that there are 
good and bad points in all religions. He 
has codified the ‘‘good” points of Taoism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Christianity. 
Kao-dai is the Supreme God.* His demi- 
gods are Lao Tzu (reputed founder of 
Taoism), Buddha, Confucius, Jesus. A 
Kao-daist may thus pray in the name of 
his favorite demi-god. Le-Van-Trung’s 
personal demi-god is Confucius. Symbol 
of Kao-daists is a large eye surrounded 
by clouds. 

Zionist Chiefs 

The two great factions of U. S. Zionism, 
those following Louis Lipsky and those 
following Justice Louis Dembitz Brandeis 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, made peace 
early this month (Time, July 7,14). They 
agreed on an Administrative Committee 
of 18 to govern the Zionist Organization 
of America. Last week the Committee 
assigned duties to 14 of its members. 

Robert Szold, 40, becomes Chairman of 
the Administrative Committee, and so the 
actual head of U. S. Zionism. A brilliant 
Manhattan lawyer, he was (1914-15) As- 
sistant Attorney-General of Porto Rico, 
assistant (1915-18) to Solicitor General 
John William Davis. Mrs. Szold (Zip S. 
Falk of Savannah) is a member of Bryn 
Mawr’s summer school administrative 
committee, is President of Hadassah 
women’s Zionist organization. The Szolds 
live with their three young daughters at 
Pelham, New York residential suburb. 

Other assignments: 

Abba Hillel Silver, 37, Cleveland rabbi, 
Vice Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee, Chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on the Hebrew University, Palestine. 

Julian William Mack, 64, U. S. Circuit 
Judge, Honorary Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, Chairman of the 
sub-committee on relations with the World 
Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency. 





*Kao means high. Kaolin, the white clay 


used in medicine and porcelain is Chinese for 
high hill, where the clay is found. 


Louis Lipsky, 53, honorary vice chair- 
man of the Administrative Committee. 

Stephen Samuel Wise, 56, Manhattan 
rabbi; political affairs. 

Emanuel Neumann, 37, 
banker; public information. 

Nathan Ratnoff, 54, Manhattan phy- 
sician; liquidation of deficit. 

Samuel Julian Rosensohn, 50, Man- 
hattan lawyer; finance. 

Abraham Goldberg, 47, Manhattan lec- 
turer, journalist; Jewish National Fund. 


Manhattan 
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CHIEF ZIONIST SZOLD 


His cousin leads the women. 


Israel Benjamin Brodie, 46, Manhattan 
lawyer; Palestine economic. 

William M. Lewis, 45, 
municipal judge; gift funds. 

Jacob de Haas, 57, Manhattan writer, 
lecturer; organization. 

James Guttheim Heller, 38, Cincinnati 
rabbi, music critic; cultural activities. 

Abraham Tulin, 47, Manhattan lawyer; 
publications. 


Philadelphia 


—_—o— 
Norway’s 9th Centenary 


This year is the 1900th anniversary of 
the Christian Church (Time, June 16), 
the 4gooth anniversary of the Augsburg 
Confession. Last week began at Trondh- 
jem celebrations marking the gooth anni- 
versary of Christianity’s acceptance in 
Norway. 

Forcibly Christianized were 
blond Norwegian Vikings. Russian- 
reared Olaf Tryggvessén (969-1000) 
sailed into Norway, overthrew its ruler. 
made himself King. Then he began the 
country’s conversion to the religion which 
he himself had not long held. In 1015 
Olaf (“The Fat”) Haraldssén (995-1030) 
similarly obtained dominion, made _ all 
Norwegians Christians, reigned with cun- 
ning and cruelty 14 years. Then discon- 
tented nobles forced him to flee, killed him 
when he tried to return. But after miracles 
were worked at his tomb, his misdeeds 
were forgotten. Olaf the Warrior became 
Norway’s patron saint, canonized in 1164. 
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Taylor’s “Ibbetson” 


When Composer Joseph Deems Taylor 
collaborated with Poetess Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay on the opera The King’s 
Henchman in 1927, their work evoked 
such acclaim that Composer Taylor was 
commissioned by the Metropolitan Opera 
to do another. First he worked on Hey- 
wood Broun’s allegorical Gandle Follows 
His Nose, dropped it, set to work on 
Elmer Rice’s Pulitzer Prize-winning Street 
Scene. In November 1929, he shelved 
that, went into seclusion at his home eight 
miles from Stamford, Conn. for a third 
start. Last week he emerged, announced 
that “by the grace of God” he had finished 
libretto and score for Peter [bbetson, his 
second grand opera; that he would not 
take a vacation until the orchestration was 
done—a task requiring three more months 
at least. 

Already arrangements are under way for 
producing Peter [bbetson at the Metro- 
politan next season. (“My guess,” de- 
clared Composer Taylor, “is January or 
February.”) Edward Johnson will create 
the réle of Peter, Lucrezia Bori that of 
Mimsey. Lawrence Tibbett will have a 
part, probably the uncle. 

Comprising nine scenes in three acts, 
the libretto “will be a sort of operatic 
verse, or a sort of loose blank verse, in 
that the words may be sung.” It will not 
be in the grand style of Wagner‘an 
music-drama. Composer Taylor started 
work with a Wagner-type opera in mind, 
but found the German form somehow did 
not naturally evolve. Was it especially 
“American?” he was asked. Replied he: 
“Perhaps some of the rhythm might be 
deemed so, but that is for the critics. How- 
ever, I wasn’t attempting to make it such.” 

Peter Ibbetson will have more arias 
than The King’s Henchman and a great 
deal of choral singing. Two orchestras will 
be used, one in the pit, and one, during 
several scenes, on stage. Settings have 
been designed by famed Joseph Urban. 


George Louis Palmella Busson Du 
Maurier’s Peter [bbetson is the story of 
two of fiction’s fondest dreamers—Mim- 
sey Seraskier and Peter. After an idyllic 
childhood with Mimsey in Paris, Peter is 
orphaned, goes to England to live with an 
uncle whose chief delights are wenching 
aud lying about wenching. Peter leaves the 
uncle’s house when life becomes intoler- 
able, goes to London where he meets the 
beauteous Duchess of Towers—Mimsey 
grown up. Before they part “forever” she 
tells him how to “dream true,” how to 
live in a world of fantasy. 

When Peter learns that the uncle has 
spread lying tales about his parents, he 
kills the uncle, is tried, convicted, sen- 
tenced to death. Later the sentence is 
commuted to life imprisonment. The long 
years in prison are made livable by the 
dreams in which Mimsey visits him. One 
night she fails to come; Mimsey is dead. 
Peter goes berserk, attacks a warden, is 
committed to an insane asylum. Before 
he dies Mimsey comes to him again in the 
guise of an old woman. He meets Death 


happily. 


Ballpark Opera 
Next week Manhattanites may expect 


to see billboards and subway placards ad- 
vertising “Opera at the Polo Grounds.” 











SALMAGGI 
“Camels, elephants, horses.” 


Impresario Alfredo Salmaggi will offer 
Aida in New York’s big baseball park on 


Aug. 2, second annual presentation. Last 











year’s outdoor Aida drew crowds who can- 
not afford Metropolitan opera seats, can 
afford Polo Ground opera at $1. Encour- 
aged by success, Maestro Salmaggi has 
swelled this year’s cast to 1,000, has added 
three camels, three elephants, eight horses 
to the Egyptian props. Impressive in the 
big concrete stadium will be vocal cho- 
ruses, troupes of dancers, parades ir full 
oriental pomp. Russian Diva A.sna 
Lissetshaya will be Aida. National Broad- 
casting Co.’s Pasquale Rescigno will con- 
duct. Later Samson et Dalila and Caval- 
leria Rusticana will be given. Then Im- 
presario Salmaggi will take his principals 
to Hartford, Providence, Chicago, Mont- 
real ballparks, will present operas with the 
aid of local choruses, bands, dancers, ani- 
mals. 

Bushy-haired, Rome-born Maestro Sal- 
maggi has presented grand opera for many 
a year. Great & good friend of the late 
Enrico Caruso (“with him I was like a 
brother’), onetime mandolin teacher to 
the late Italian Queen Margherita, all his 
life a musician & music promoter, Maestro 
Salmaggi nevertheless has no love for an 
age that has reduced music largely to 
phonographs, radios. Feeling no musician 
can avoid the temptation of thus being 
reproduced he cries with Latin vehemence: 
“T would rather have a boy of mine [he is 
nine times a father] be a barber than a 
musician. Anybody—anybody—can go 
Bah! Bah! into a microphone—so! Artists 
today... .” Though Son Felix, 18, and 
Daughter Lena, 19, possess good singing 
voices, he will not let them think of 
musical careers, will not allow a piano in 
his home. 
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Dusty Nose? 


WHEN SUMMER TURNS 
INTO HEAT AND DUST ..+-+ AND 
YOUR NOSE AND THROAT INTO 


SNEEZES AND CATCHES «+. » LOOK 


AROUND FOR THAT MUCH- 
DISCUSSED CIGARETTE . ++ WHICH 
SOOTHES THE WAY TO OLD- 


FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 


* 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


. 


SPUD CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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1. Unusual Reprints. . . 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses... . 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


THE PANURGE PRESS 
149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Heaven and Hell 


The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 


The renowned theologian, phi- 
losopher and scientist. 632 page 
book treating of the Life after 


3] Death, sent without 
further cost or obli- Ss: 
gation on receipt of 
Write for 

complete list of publications 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1264 18 East 41st St., New York 

























_ THERE are thousands 


| of periodicals 


| —There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 












To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here’s convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass'n hotel. At Copley Sa., 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5. 


HOTEL Len of 


and HOTEL BRUNSWICK, L. C. Prior, Pres. 








Je7ATIN SCHOOL 


A short school session from August 24 to September 
14 where only Latin is taught in an interesting and 
thorough manner. This course enables deficient Latin 
students to continue with their Form next year without 
summer tutoring and stresses particularly the mastery 
offundamentals. Special attention tothe needs of the 
individual student. Outdoor sports every afternoon. 

For Further Information Address 
Kenneth Bonner, Dir., St. James School, P. O., Md. 


George H. Burr & wr 


Investment Securities 


57 William St, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











| The New Pictures 
| Lawful Larceny (RKO). Lowell 
Sherman directs and takes a lead réle in 
Samuel Shipman’s old drama of a wife’s 
revenge. It is a problem play, the prob- 
lem being whether a wife commits a crime 
when she goes to another woman’s home, 
where her husband has been gambling 
away his substance, and brings his affec- 
tion and property home again. Full of 
theatrical clichés, Lawful Larceny is en- 
livened by the verbal improvisations and 
expansive mannerisms of Actor Lowell 
Sherman and by the skill of Director 
Lowell Sherman in giving Actor Sherman 
due opportunities. In spite of its famili- 
arity, it moves fast enough to be fair 
entertainment. Best shot: Bebe Daniels 
going to work as secretary to the woman 
who has broken up her home. 





Sweet Mama (First National). Be- 
cause Alice White is the most attractive 
blonde of her weight in pictures, the scenes 
in which she appears are bearable, al- 
though this whole production is hack- 
neyed, dull and amateurish. It is an 








| unsuccessful combination of the usual ele- 


| ments of underworld plots; its crisis in- 
volves Miss White in efforts to get her 


| Mayer). 


sweetheart out of a predicament in which 
she has involved him by gathering evi- 
dence against the owner of the night-club 
where he works. Typical shot: police car 
chasing the car in which the hero is being 
taken for a ride. 








Let Us Be Gay (Metro-Goldwyn- 
This fragile but witty drawing 


| room piece, successful on the Manhattan 


stage last year, is the sort of thing that the 
talking cinema in its present stage of 
development can do best. No Hollywood 
hack writing has been permitted to change 
the thread of the story, although the 
prelude of unhappy married life has been 
elaborated. Norma Shearer takes two 
parts—first a dowdy wife whose husband 
is tiring of her, and later, with an astonish- 
ing and somewhat overdramatic change in 
personality, a seductive divorcée. At a 
house-party given by an elderly woman 
she has met in Paris, she is called on to 
divert her former husband from making 
a conquest of the hostess’ granddaughter. 
In casting and direction, Let Us Be Gay 
is an almost perfectly realized intention; 
it is distinguished by some wonderful 
acting by Marie Dressler as the sardonic, 
impatient dowager. Rod La Rocque and 
Gilbert Emery are in it too. Best shot: 
Marie Dressler at her knitting. 


Marie Dressler, 59, has been on the 
stage and in pictures for 44 years. She 
was a famed comedian 25 years ago. Mack 
Sennett took her to Hollywood in 1914 to 
play in Chaplin comedies. She was a hit 
in Tillie’s Punctured Romance, but for 
several years after that played in weak 
parts and slowly lost her reputation. Used 
to earning $2,500 a week, she was glad 
to take $150 for bit parts. Last spring 


| her acting as a gin-soaked derelict in 


Anna Christie with Greta Garbo brought 
her international fame in a few weeks. 


CINEMA 





Abroad on a holiday, she was rescued by 
bobbies from admirers who mobbed her in 
London. When in Europe she lives in pen- 
sions ; she travels third cabin, having found 
that most steamship companies, aware of 
her name on the register, will move her 
gratis to the first cabin. In return for this 
courtesy she entertains at ships’ concerts. 
She collects the drums, hats, dolls given 
away as fayors in Paris restaurants and 
when motoring stops in obscure villages, 
puts the toys down in the road near a 
group of children, then drives off. Says 
she: “I get on atrain. I look out of the 
window and if I see a little house going 
up, I bless it and the people who are 
building it. Maybe if I ever met them 
I’d want to kick them in the afterpiece. 
... . Old as I am and well known as I am, 
I don’t ask to see a part before I take it. 














Mar!E DRESSLER 
She gives and runs, blesses from afar. 

I take what I’m given and do the best 
I can.”” She believes in astrology, dislikes 
flappers, lives in the Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. Recently Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer made her a star. Her next picture 
will be The Dark Star. 


© 





“7 

The Man from Wyoming (Para- 
mount). That authorship of this drama 
is attributed to Joseph Moncure (The 
Wild Party) March and John Van AIl- 
styne (Jn American) Weaver does not 
keep it from being the sort of second- 
rate program picture that is turned out in 
immense yearly quantities by the nation’s 
entertainment factories. It is something 
about a tall western engineer who enlists 
in the army, rescues from gunfire a Red 
Cross nurse (niece of the general in 
charge of his division), marries her, goes 
back to the front, is reported dead. He 
turns up again later when the nurse is 
stifling her sorrow by running a rowdy 
resort on the Riviera. It is all nicely 
photographed and acted with zest and 
stupidity by Gary Cooper and pretty, 
lymphatic June Collyer. Typical shot: 
philosophic conversation between the two 
principals about what war does to people. 
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Italian Tycoon’s Book 
CONFESSIONS OF ZENO—Italo Svevo— 
Knopf ($3). : ? 
Few authors would dare inflict on their 
readers such a queer bird as Zeno. Un- 
classifiable in any pigeonhole of good 
citizenry or good character, he is an 
eccentric fellow altogether, disliked even 
by his psychoanalyst. The plan of the 
book is simple but ingenious: Zeno’s 
doctor persuades him to write his auto- 
biography as an exercise in analysis; when 











Tue Late Ettore SCHMITZ 
His hero’s medicine was Business. 
Zeno breaks with him before the treat- 
ment is complete, the doctor, in revenge, 

publishes Zeno’s confessions: 

Zeno Cosini, only child of a rich Trieste 
merchant, very early in his boyhood be- 
came so preoccupied with introspection 
that he was soon a hypochondriac. A 
cigaret-smoker almost from infancy, he 
was constantly vowing to stop smoking. 
He wrote in his diary, on the walls of his 
room, the date on which he would smoke 
his last cigaret. The dates were soon in- 
numerable. When his parents died, Zeno 
came into a fortune. He played with busi- 
ness, gambled on the stock exchange. 
There he met shrewd, blunt Malfenti, 
who took a fancy to him, took him home 
to meet Signora Malfenti and his four 
daughters. Zeno instantly fell in love with 
the most beautiful, but he had such a 
genius for putting his foot in it and re- 
fusing to realize it that he only made her 
dislike him. When she refused him he 
immediately proposed to the next-best- 
looking, who gently handed him on to the 
plain Augusta. In pity for Augusta, who 
adored him, he married her. Their mar- 
riage turned out strangely well, though 
Zeno loved his wife most when he was 
with his mistress. When he went into 
business with his brother-in-law they lost 
half their capital the first year. But 
Zeno, who could do nothing from the 
right motive, got the bad habit of work, 
found he could not keep himself away 
from the office. Eventually he dropped 


his psychoanalytic treatment because 
business had cured him. 

The Author. The late great Italo 
Svevo’s real name was Ettore Schmitz. 
Like his hero, Schmitz was a Trieste 
businessman—millionaire head of a ship- 
ping firm—who wrote in his spare time. 
In 1912 he met Author James Joyce, who 
is said to have encouraged him to write 
this book, which he did when the War 
suspended his business. When Confessions 
of Zeno appeared (1923) it had an 
immediate szuccés d’estime throughout 
Europe. In 1928 Schmitz, aged 67, was 
killed in a motor accident in Italy. Other 
books: Una Vita, Senilita. 
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Love Conquers All 

SINNERS IN SUMMERTIME—Sigurd Hoel 
—Coward McCann ($1.50). 

Not only Lithuanians and Letts but 
Danes and Scandinavians do it. Some- 
times against their better judgment, and 
in spite of all temptations to lead a life 
of single unruffledness. Sinners in Sum- 
mertime, a somewhat sulphurous title for 
this report of a serious-minded and even 
noble experiment, tells about the summer 
holiday of four young men and four girls, 
Norwegians all, and all unmarried, emanci- 
pated, intellectual. Congenial companions 
in civilization, they thought it a good idea 
when a friend lent them an isolated island 
for the summer. All of them had work 
to do and were serious about doing it, 
each of them looked forward to a produc- 
tive holiday. They were quite sure no 
sentimental complications would upset 
them. 

At first their optimism was justified, 
but propinquity without possession grew 
more and more poignant. When two 
correct visitors from the outside world 
arrived, the situation came to a_ head, 
there was the devil to pay. Eventually, 
with the help of two fist-fights, an 
attempted suicide, two engagements and 
a marriage, the tangle unwound itself. 

Author Sigurd Hoel, himself a trans- 
lator from English into Norwegian, has 
never before been translated. Sinners in 
Summertime is his first novel. It is 
appearing simultaneously in Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, Germany, the U. S. 

—_—_—e-_— 
Mr. Pim Passes By Again 

Mr. Prm—A. A. Milne — Dutton 
($2.50). 

Author Alan Alexander Milne won many 
an audience with his play Mr. Pim Passes 
By. For those who remain to be won, 
for those who would like to be won again, 
he has made his play into a novel. 

To the almost excessively well-ordered 
home of George Marden, English country 
gentleman, comes Mr. Pim, a gentle, 
absent-minded old man, seeking a letter 
of introduction. He gets it and ambles 
off, leaving the household in ruins. For 
Olivia, George’s wife. has been married 
before, to a scalawag whose fraudulent 
stock-company transactions finally landed 
him in an Australian jail. Five years after 
his reported death, she married her second 
husband. But Mr. Pim says he has just 
come from Australia on the same _ boat 








with her first. George is horrorstruck. 
His love for Olivia is solid and settled, 
but his fear of the Law and the County 
is stronger. Things look bad for Olivia. 
Mr. Pim is recalled by an irate and 
agitated family council, and pressed for 
further particulars. Says he: “Why, the 
man died at Marseilles, I thought I told 
you about his getting a fishbone stuck 
in his throat; that was the whole point 
of the story.” This clears the situation 
a little, but not enough: George and 
Olivia have been living in sin for nearly 
five years! At the end of this harrowing 
day, however, Mr. Pim reappears once 
more, whispers to Olivia that now he re- 
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ALAN ALEXANDER MILNE 
He is tired of being called “whimsical.” 


members the man’s right name, it was not 
her husband at all. 

Author Alan Alexander Milne, 48, poet, 
playwright, humorist, is principally famed 
for his verses and stories for children 
especially for one book of verses, When 
We Were Very Young. He says he has 
written his last children’s story. Before 
the War an editor of Punch, after his four 
years in the Royal Warwickshires he decid- 
ed to free-lance, try his hand at plays. The 
Dover Road and Mr. Pim Passes By were 
his most successful. Author Milne has 
never been in the U. S. Slim, fair, he has 
“one wife, one son, one house, one recrea- 
tion—golf.’”” He smokes a pipe. He is 
tired of being known as “whimsical.”’ 
Other books: The Red House Mystery, 
The Day’s Play, The Holiday Round, 
Winnie-the-Pooh, Now We Are Six, The 
House at Pooh Corner. 
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Picaresque Crichton 


THE TRIUMPHANT FootMAN—Edith 
Olivier—Viking ($2.50). 

Author Edith Olivier may be pigeon- 
holed in the David Garnett (Lady into 
Fox, A Man in the Zoo) school. Like 
David Garnett she makes oblique and 
delicate fun of people apparently mid- 
Victorian, on second glance timeless, pos- 
sibly contemporary. 

Alphonse Biskin, son of a Cockney 
father, a French mother, has a happy 
gift for languages which stands him in 
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ASSOCIATED SYSTEM 
Serves 
J Nearly 
. i, 
‘ the Area of 


NEW YORK STATE 


—nearly 1 of Pennsylvania, and 14 
of New Jersey—areas of industrial 
and residential wealth — areas 
with stable and diversified sources 
of income. 

A sound investment in a utility 
system serving progressive areas 
in a total of 26 states, Associated 
Gas and Electric Company Class 
A Stock pays an annual cash divi- 
dend—yielding at present price 
levels over 6%. 

Write for circular G34 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 


New York 








Take TIME 


—it’s brief 


FRANCE 
Send Us 


“NUYENS" 
GRENADINE 


Since 1802 NUYENS’ dis- 
tillery in Bordeaux, France 
has been making tempting 
flavours and skillful blends 
for cocktails, punches and 
mixed drinks. 
















The Vendome Column, looking 
toward the Rue de La Paix, Paris. 
Nuyens’ Grenadine is a deli- | 
cious flavouring syrup to be used 
for manifold uses. Don't con- 
fuse the imported Nuyens with | 
cheap, synthetic extracts. 

For sale at all first class grocers and 
delicatessens. If they cannot supply 
you, write direct. Imported by 


B. B. DORF & COMPANY, Inc. 
350 West 3ist Street, New York City 








good stead when he takes service with 
Mr. and Mrs. Lemaur, English couple who 
spend most of their time in Italy. Light- 
hearted, with a sense of humor he finds 
uncontrollable, Footman Alphonse one 
evening impersonates a learned Spaniard, 
the expected guest of honor at a party 
his employers are attending. His imperson- 
ation is more successful than he could 
have hoped, leads to other, equally amus- 
ing adventures. Eventually he finds him- 
self a man of means, and audaciously 
attempts a final and complete impersona- 
tion. He marries, happily and above him, 
but echoes of his first folly surround him 
and nearly prove his undoing. But his 
incorrigible gaiety, his wife’s amused de- 
votion, his author’s smiling sympathy, 
give him a timely curtain, the audience’s 
applause. 

Other books: The Love-Child, As Far 
as Jane’s Grandmother’s. 

Speaking of Operations 

So I Sar to Mr. Morcan—Michael 
Shepard—Greenberg ($2). 

In this not too sprightly, not too spite- 
ful burlesque, Author Shepard chaffs the 
(now temporarily defunct) smalltime Wall 
Street operator who makes a few lucky 
killings in a bull market and fancies him- 
self a financier. On the side and from 
time to time he also chaffs men of less 
strawy mold, notably Banker Charles 
Edwin Mitchell (National City) for his 
extremely bullish utterances, his apparent 
unawareness of what was going on, just 
before the late great stockmarket crash. 

Otto Munson, umbrella-rib manufac- 
turer, sells his business for $20,000 and 
buys everything he can on margin. Unable 
to go wrong in the kind of market he 
has to deal with, he begins to clean up, 
and before a year is out is worth (on 
paper) over a million. Of not particularly 
stern moral fibre, he lets his good fortune 
unravel him further. His wife leaves him, 
he becomes a come-on for many, espe- 
cially chorus wenches with necks for neck- 
laces. At the crash he is sold out, retires 
to a bootlegger’s farm in Connecticut, 








| whence he indites a form letter to his 


creditors asking them to advance him 
the $20,000 he had to begin with, 
promising to do it all over again. 
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The Poor Old Man 

FATHER Mreans WELL—Hugh MacNair 
Kahler—Farrar & Rinekart ($1). 

Belden V. Plimsoll, president of Inter- 


| continental Adding Machine Co., was no 
| ordinary father. He saw no reason why 
| principles and practice which had brought 


him business success should not be ap- 
plied to the ticklish task of bringing up 
his only daughter. Lollie was pretty and 
had reached years of indiscretion. Her 
mother’s clear feminine eye saw her wilful 
daughter with understanding but helpless 
despair. Nothing permanently troubled 
Tycoon Plimsoll’s occasionally anxious 


| optimism. The “big toad in the one-toad 


puddle of Lakeville,” he could arrange 
situations to suit himself. Ineligible but 
attractive young men were shipped off 
to faraway posts; harmless, ambitious 
eligibles were invited to dinner. Father 
Plimsoll did not even shrink from em- 
ploying a detective. But his best-laid 
plans did not so much go wrong as turn 
inside out, a trick of Fate’s (or Author 


Kahler’s) which enabled him to refrain 
from beating his breast—in fact, to re- 
ceive congratulations on his shrewdness— 
when, an unwilling wedding guest, he 
heard the loud bassoon. 

Author Hugh MacNair Kahler, 47, is 
of that school of U. S. writers which owes 
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HucH MacNair KAHLER 
. archery, poker, Tarkington. 


allegiance to Booth (“Old Tark”) Tarking- 
ton. Although Father Means Well is his 
first novel, Author Kahler is a well known 
short-story writer and has been at it for 
years. Tall, lean, pleasant-but-slightly- 
worried-looking, he lives in Princeton, 
N. J., where he went to college. He works 
hard, is good at archery, enjoys poker. 
Summers he spends at Kennebunkport, 
Me., with his great & good friend Tarking- 
ton. He “denies bitterly” that either he 
or his only daughter Kingsley are to be 
found in the pages of Father Means Well. 
Other books: Babel, The East Wind. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, True, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order tocoverregular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


MAN AND His UntverseE—John Langdon-Davies 

Ilarper ($5). How science has affected the 
religious and moral attitude of the man-in-the- 
street, from the time of Aristotle to the day of 
Einstein (Time, July 21). 


RoosEVELT, THE Story OF A FrIENDSHIP—Owen 
Wister—M acmillan ($4). A collegemate and life- 
long friend of T. R.’s tells the story of his friend- 
ship, with many a gossipy anecdote by the way 
(Time, June 23; July 21). 


WoopeEn Sworps-Jacques Deval-Viking ($2.50.) 
One of the few funny books about the War, its 
hero a near-sighted French soldier who got into 
more trouble in Paris than some did in the 
trenches (Tre, July 21). 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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ERRILY they swing down 

the road early in the 
morning. Squirrels chattering. 
Birds singing. But Old Sol 
soon catches up. Hot and dusty 
grows the road. Tiring the 
miles. Squirrels and birds rest 
in the shade. Then the wel- 
come signal, ‘“‘Halt!’’ ‘“‘I-yi- 
yi!’ On the roadside the little 
red Coca-Cola sign answers the 
watchword, ‘Be Prepared.”’ 


NIN E 


A scene near the Boy Scout Camp at Irondale in the Mis- 
souri Ozark Mountains, where each summer 2,000 Scouts 
get better acquainted with the great outdoors. 





Stretched on the grass with 
such a drink—that’s when a fel- 
low knows what the pause that 
refreshes really means » » So it is 
everywhere. You find Coca-Cola 
ready ice-cold wherever thirst 
calls and whenever a pause will 
mean the most. That tingling, 
delicious taste and its cool after- 
sense of refreshment packs a big 
rest into a little minute and 
gets you off to a fresh start. 


MILLION A 


me ad lo be good 
to gel where 


it is 





The best of good Scouts 
must come to a halt 
~ pause and refresh themselves 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always 
identify; it is sterilized, filled and 
sealed air-tight without the touch of © 
human hands, insuring purity and 
wholesomeness. 

LISTEN IN-~~+Grantland Rice--~—.-Famous 
Sports Champions~-»-Coca-Cola Orchestra 
~+—Wed. 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time. -—-—Coast to Coast NBC Network 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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pe SIXTY /V0U are gong 
. . 38 FEET A SECOND! 


—goes a long way 
to make friends 


Sixty miles an hour is not uncommon 
to-day—but it’s still a mile a minute! At 
sixty you are traveling 88 feet a second. 
Even at 40 miles per hour you are going 
60 feet a second. 

As you travel your allotted half of the 
average highways of to-day there are 
scant margins on either side that keep 
you within the bounds of safety. Too 
scant, in fact, to run the risk of a pre- 
mature blow-out. 


If a right front tire blows you are off the 
highway into certain trouble. On the left 
there’s the risk of side-swiping the pass- 
ing traffic. 


With the Dua/-Balloon, lower pressure 
gives you greater riding comfort. Lower 
pressure plus extra plys of soft cushion 
rubber mean an extra ‘give’ inside and 
throughout the tire. These built-in shock 
absorbers cause softer riding—a closer 
clinging grip of wide-spread tread — 
double traction. 


tm 
Split seconds ox: 


The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Complete motion picture films (including slow motion detail) showing 4 
series of non-skid tests of all types of tires on snow and ice and on wet 
pavement, will be furnished Automobile Clubs and other organizations 
for use in safety first campaigns. Car owners can obtain illustrated 
bulletins of these tests. Address your General Tire Dealer or the General 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


T H E weoerRBR kEeto~»D’?s 


GENERAL /? )//, 
The J JI -BALLOON 








